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Survey of the World 


President Roosevelt 
took the occasion of 
the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Cape Cod Pilgrims 
Memorial Monument, at Provincetown. 
Mass., to reaffirm with great positiveness 
his policy, and to assure the people tha: 
there would be no let-up in the prosecu- 
tion of those corporations and their offi- 
cers that have been guilty of breaking 
the laws. We quote at length the im- 
portant passages in his speech. After 
speaking of the character of the Puritans 
(rather than the Pilgrims), dwelling on 
both their “iron sense of duty,” their 
sense of “ordered liberty,” and their de- 
termination to correct all that’ was 
wrong, he applied these qualities to pres- 
ent new conditions. He said, as to State 
rights : 

“It seems to me that such questions as 
national sovereignty and States’ rights need to 
be treated, not empirically or academically, but 
from the standpoint of the interests of the 
people as a whole. National sovereignty is to 
be upheld in so far as it means the sovereignty 
of the people used for the real and ultimate 
good of the people; and States’ rights are to 
be upheld in so far as they mean the people’s 
rights. Especially is this true in dealing with 
the relations of the people as a whole to the 
great corporations which are the distinguish- 
ing feature of modern business conditions.” 
After declaring that the people are will- 
ing that ability and enterprise should 
gain the largest honest reward, but are 
determined that chicanery and anti-social 
use of wealth must be prevented, he con- 
tinued : 

“Most large corporations do. a business that 
is not confined to any one State. Experience 
has shown that the effort to control these cor- 
porations by mere State action cannot produce 
wholesome results. In most cases such effort 
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fails to correct the real abuses of which the 
corporation is or may be guilty; while in 
other cases the effort is apt to cause either 
hardship to the corporation itself or else hard- 
ship to neighboring States which have not 
tried to grapple with the problem in the same 
manner; and of course we must be as scrupu- 
lous to safeguard the rights of the corpora- - 
tions as to exact from them in return a full 
measure of justice to the public. I believe in 
a national incorporation law for corporations 
engaged in interstate business. I believe, fur- 
thermore, that the need for action is most 
pressing as regards these corporations which, 
because they are common carriers, exercise a 
quasi-public function, and which can be com- 
pletely controlled in all respects by the Fed- 
eral Government, by the exercise of the power 
conferred under the interstate commerce 
clause, and, if necessary, under the post road 
clause of the Constitution. During the last 
few years we have taken marked strides in 
advance along the road of proper regulation 
of these railroad corporations; but we must 
not stop in the work. The national Govern- 
ment should exercise over them a similar su- 
pervision and control to that which it exer- 
cises over. national banks. We-.can do this 
only by proceeding further along the lines 
marked out by the recent national legislation.” 


The President then said that when such 
new conditions arise there is necessarily 
at first hesitation and doubt as to how to 
correct the evils. He continued: 


“In dealing with any totally new set of con- 
ditions there must at the outset be hesitation 
and experiment. Such has been our experience 
in dealing with the enormous concentration of 
capital employed in interstate business. Not 
only the legislatures, but the courts and the peo- 
ple, need gradually to be educated so that they 
may see what the real wrongs are and what 
the real remedies. Almost every big business 
concern is engaged in interstate commerce, 
and such a concern must not be allowed by a 
dexterous shifting of position, as has been too 
often the case in the past, to escape thereby 
all responsibility either to State or to nation. 
The American people became firmly convinced 
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of the need of control over these great aggre- 
gations of capital, especially where they had a 
monopolistic tendency, before they became 
uite clear as to the proper way of achieving 
the control. Thru their representatives in 
Congress they tried two remedies, which were 
to a large degree, at least as interpreted by the 
courts, contradictory. On the one hand, under 
the anti-trust law the effort was made to pro- 
hibit all combination, whether it was or was 
not hurtful or beneficial to the public. On the 
other hand, thru the Interstate Commerce law 
a beginning was made in exercising such super- 
vision and control over combinations as to pre- 
vent their doing anything harmful to the body 
olitic. The first law, the so-called Sherman 
aw, has filled a useful place, for it bridges 
over the transition period until the American 
people shall definitely make up its mind that it 
will exercise over the great corporations that 
thorogoing and radical control which it is cer- 
tain ultimately to find necessary. The princi- 
ple of the Sherman law so far as it prohibits 
combinations which, whether because of their 
extent or of their character, are harmful to the 
public must always be preserved. Ultimately, 
and, I hope, with reasonable speed, the Na- 
tional Government must pass laws which, 
while increasing the supervisory and regula- 
tory power of the Government, also permits 
such useful combinations as are made with 
absolute openness and as the representatives 
of the Government may previously approve. 
But it will not be possible to permit such com- 
binations save as the second stage in a course 
of proceedings of which the first stage must be 
the exercise of a far more complete control by 
the Nationa) Government.” 


st 


The President then re- 
ferred to the disturbed 
stock market, and the 


No Change in the 
President’s Policy 


urgency of certain business interests that 
he remit his activity against illegal cor- 


porations. He said: 


“During the present trouble with the stock 
market I have, of course, received countless 
requests and suggestions, public and private, 
that I should say or do something to ease the 
situation. There is a world-wide financial dis- 
turbance. It is felt in the bourses of Paris and 
Berlin, and British Consols are lower, while 
prices of railway securities have also depre- 
ciated. On the New York Stock Exchange 
the disturbance has been particularly severe. 
Most of it I believe to be due to matters not 
particularly confined to the. United States and 
to matters wholly unconnected with any gov- 
ernmental action, but it may be well that the 
determination of the Government, in which, 
gentlemen, it will not waver, to punish certain 
malefactors of great wealth, has been responsi- 
ble for something of the troubles, at least to 
the extent of having caused these men to com- 
bine to bring about as much financial stress as 
they possibly can in order to discredit the 
policy of the Government and thereby secure a 
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reversal of that policy, so that they may enjoy 
the fruits of their own evil doing. That they 
have misled many good people into believing 
that there should be such reversal of -policy is 
possible. If so, I am sorry, but it will not 
alter my attitude. eS 

“Once for all let me say that as far as I am 
concerned, and for the eighteen months of my 
administration that remain, there will be no 
change in the policy we have steadily pursued, 
no let up in the effort to secure the honest ob- 
servances of the law, for I regard this contest 
as one to determine who shall rule this Gov- 
ernment—the people, thru their governmental 
agents, or a few ruthless and determined men 
whose wealth makes them particularly formid- 
able because they hide behind the breastworks 
of corporate organization. 

“I wish there to be no mistake on this point. 
It is idle to ask me not to prosecute criminals, 
rich or poor. But I desire no less emphatically 
to have it understood that we have undertaken 
and will undertake no action of a vindictive 
type, and, above all, no action which shall in- 
flict great or unmerited suffering upon the in- 
nocent stockholders and upon the public as a 
whole. Our purpose is to act with the mini- 
mum of harshness compatible with obtaining 
our ends. In the man of great wealth, whe 
has earned his wealth honestly and used it 
wisely, we recognize a good citizen worthy of 
all praise and respect. Business can be done 
only under modern conditions thru corpora- 
tions, and our purpose ‘is heartily to favor the 
corporations that do well. The Administration 
appreciates that: liberal but honest profit for 
legitimate promoters and generous dividends 
for capital employed, either in founding or 
continuing an honest business venture, are the 
factors necessary for successful corporate ac- 
tivity, and therefore for general prosperous 
business conditions.” 

The concluding portion of the President’s 
address was in the interest of wage- 
workers, for the protection of men crip- 
pled in industry, united effort to suppress 
tuberculosis, the defense of restricted in- 
dividualism against socialism, and eulo- 
gy of strong, earnest character and effort. 


* 


,, From the President’s em- 

Bi ieee Zaire phatic declaration of his 
ampaign —_ policy we turn to the ad- 
dresses in which his most likely succes- 
sor opens his early campaign. Mr. Taft’s 
mother’s illness is not so serious as to 
prohibit his starting on his long an- 
nounced visit to open the first legislative 
assembly in the Philippine Islands. His 
first address was made in Columbus. 
Ohio, before an immense and enthusias- 
tic audience, but it was noticed that the 
friends of Senator Foraker were not in 
attendance, and Mr. Foraker took the 
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first opportunity to reply to the Secre- 
tary’s proposals. Mr. Taft’s address was 
mainly devoted to the restraint of cor- 
Dorations acting detrimentally, and so 
covered at greater length many of the 
points in the President’s address. He in- 
dicated how the interstate commerce act 
of 1887 had failed to be effective until 
the rate bill was past in 1906, enabling 
the Interstate Commission to fix rates and 
prevent discrimination and other secret 
acts of injustice. He explained how the 
brief period since the law went into effect 
had not yet allowed its full effectiveness 
to be manifested, and why convictions 
had been chiefly under the Elkins law, 
which amended the law of 1887; and he 
brought out the fact that the railroads 
have greatly improved their methods in 
accordance with the new law. Yet it al- 
ready needs strengthening. He said: 
“The rate law does no go far enough. The 
practice under it has already disclosed the ne- 
cessity for new amendments and will doubt- 
less suggest more. Such is the true method— 
the empirical and tentative method—of secur- 
ing proper remedies for a new evil. The classi- 
fication of merchandise for transportation is a 
most important matter in rate fixing, for by a 
transfer from one class to another the rate is 
changed and may work injustice. With the 
power of rate fixing, it would seem, should go 
the power in the Commission to classify and to 
prescribe rules for uniform classification by all 
railroads.” : 
Further legislation should prevent over- 
capitalization, or the purchase of com- 
peting lines or their control by common 
directors. And such control, he declared, 
is not socialistic, but the contrary. It is 
the evils which such legislation cures that 
encourage socialism. He said: 


“T am aepees to government ownership. 


“First—Because existing government rail- 
ways are not managed with either the effi- 
ciency or economy of privately managed roads 
and the rates charged are not as low and 
therefore not as beneficial to the public. 

‘Second—Because it would involve an ex- 
penditure of certainly $12,000,000,000 to ac- 
quire the interstate railways and the creation 
of an enormous national debt. 

“Third—Because it would place in the hands 
of a reckless executive a power of control 
over business and politics that the imagination 
can hardly coneeive, and would expose our 
popular institutions to danger.” 


Secretary Taft favors proper rate agree- 
ments, which are now forbidden: 
“The movement of competing railway com- 


panies to consolidate arose originally from fear 
that the anti-trust act forbade them to make 
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agreements as to uniform tariffs. If they were 
now permitted to make such agreements sub- 
ject to the approval of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, such a tendency would 
lose mach of its force. It is impossible to 
prevent competing railways fgrom seeking to 
make their tariffs uniform in order to prevent 
an unending disastrous tariff war, and tho 
such agreements are against the law it is per- 
fectly apparent that tacit arrangements for 
uniformity exist As the public now as- 
serts the right to fix maximum rates and thus 
to eliminate one phase of competition, it is 


‘logical to permit an agreement on rates, if ap- 


proved by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the tribunal appointed to fix rates.” 

Mr. Taft then proceeded to the subject 
of trusts and swollen fortunes, and 
favored State legislation for an inheri- 
tance tax, and implied that the Supreme 
Court might yet find a plan of Federal 
graduated income tax constitutional, but 
he does not now favor such Federal leg- 
islation. Here again he argued that the 
President’s policy, which he approved 
most heartily, does not lead to socialism 
but the contrary: 

“If the people are not convinced that it is 

possible to eradicate the evils and abuses aris- 
ing from the unscrupulous use of wealth and 
corporate combination under the system of 
private property the movement toward its abo- 
lition and the adoption of socialism in some 
form will gain great strength. President 
Roosevelt would stop this movement by a 
demonstration that it is possible under the sys- 
tem of private property by efficient government 
regulation, supervision and prosecution, to 
stamp out the evils which have created our 
social unrest. He knows what a futile remedy 
socialism will to be. Socialism looks to 
a dead level of life, to an absence of all motive 
for material progress, to a stagnation in every- 
thing. It involves a lack of individual free- 
dom and requires an official tyranny to carry 
out its system that finds no counterpart in 
modern government.” 
At some length he showed how President 
Roosevelt’s policy differs from Mr. 
Bryan’s, and then turned to the subject 
of the tariff and declared that he favored 
revision, after the next election, wherever 
the present tariff gives excessive profits 
and leads to monopoly. 


” 


Mr. Taft’s second 
speech on his way to 
to the South he Pacific was at Ae 
ington, Ky. In part he repeated the 
argument of his address at Columbus, 
but his new matter was addressed to the 
South, pleading with its voters to break 


Mr. Taft’s Plea 
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away from the Democratic party. 
said : 


“After violent outburst against President 
Roosevelt for his expressed sympathy with the 
colored man the men of the South generally 
have come to recognize the sterling virtues and 
courage. and independence of our President, 
and I venture to say that there is no section of 
the country in which he is more popular than 
he is in the South today. 

“Tt was not an exaggeration when a gentle- 
man of Texas who greeted the President on 
behalf of one of the cities of that State said 
to him: “Mr. President, we welcome you to a 
State where. you have more friends and fewer 
votes than any State in the Union 

“Tf only under the influence of President 
Roosevelt’s Administration some of the South- 
ern States, including Kentucky, could be led 
into the Republican column in accordance with 
the real sympathies of the voters of those 
States it would be a crowning glory of his 
Administration. It will not necessarily work 
for the benefit of the Republican party in the 
end, because the closeness with which the 
Southern States have united in support of 
Democratic candidates has introduced a simi- 
lar cohesion among the Northern States, and 
we might expect much more independence of 
voting at the North if the voters there were 
not confronted with the solidarity of the 
South. As an American citizen and lover of 
my country I long for the time when the South 
shall be received again into the councils of the 
nation and when the people of that section 
shall resume the influence to which they are 
entitled, and which they deny themselves by 
being frightened at a mere ghost of the past.” 


As to the negro question he said: 


“I am not a pessimist with respect to the 
race question. I am convinced that it is work- 
ing itself out, and I am convinced that nothing 
has so much contributed to its gradual solu- 
tion as the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth amendments.” 


He then referred to the great progress 
the negroes have made, and continued: 


“When they exercise independence of judg- 
ment in respect to political issues we may 
sure that gradually the right to vote -will be 
accorded them, and they will exercise a far 
more useful influence as intelligent and solid 
members of the community than the ignorant 
members of their race would have exercised 
had they been allowed to vote. In this way, 
thru devious ways, which cannot be justified 
or approved, we may still reach a result that 
will square with the requirements of the Fed- 
eral ‘Constitution and will give to the negro 
every political and economic right.” 
“His best friend—the one that can 


do most 
for him and the one in many respects who 
sympathizes with him most—is the Southern 


white man. He understands his defects. He 
knows his virtues. And if the negro responds 
to the opportunities for improvement, as 
Booker T. Washington points them out, we 
can be sure that he will grow in the estimation 
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of his white fellow citizens of the South and 
that the great problem which has burdened 
the South will be largely solved. ; 

“The Fifteenth Amendment does not require 
that every negro should vote. All that it re- 
quires is that he should not be excluded from 
voting because he is a negro. I€ Re lacks edu- 
cational qualifications, property qualifications 
or any other qualifications that the State may 
lawfully impose as a rule of eligibility for its 
voters, then he may be excluded, provided that 
every one else who lacks similar qualifications 
is equally excluded. The Fifteenth Amend- 
ment is merely intended to secure him in his 
political rights from race discrimination by 
the States. It is not intended to give him 
affirmative privileges as a member of his race. 
Its strict enforcement does not involve an 
amalgamation of the races; has nothing to do 
with social association or equality. It does 
not involve so-called negro domination, and 
to permit the question at this late day—forty 
years after the war—to control the votes of 
intelligent men in respect to issues that are 
living is to indicate lack of sense of propor- 
tion, which I cannot think will continue to 
manifest itself in the South.” 


s 


Senator Foraker took 
Senator Foraker the first opportunity to 

criticise Secretary 
Taft’s speech. Much of his address was 
devoted to analysis of the Elkins law and 
the rate law, and explained his opposition 
to giving the Interstate Commission the 
right to fix rates. He also called on the 
Secretary to indicate definitely what re- 
vision of the tariff he wanted. He then 
turned to matters omitted in Mr. Taft’s 
Columbus speech: 


“I would be glad if the Secretary would 
say what, in his opinion, the Chief Executive 
should do about the defiant nullification of the 
war amendments to the Constitution involved 
in such statutes as that passed in Georgia 
only a few days ago. He is properly in favor 
of doing all in our power for the eight mil- 
lions of brown people in the Philippines who 
were until recently entire strangers and open 
enemies. But how about the ten millions of 
black people in America, not one of whom 
ever drew a disloyal breath, who are openly 
and defiantly being denied their constitutional 
rights of ager od Is there no power to 
prevent such an offense against human rights 
and such an overthrow of our organic law 

“And I would know also what the views of 
an aspirant to the Presidency may be about 
the new rebellion that has broken out in some 
of the Southern States, notably North Caro- 
lina and Alabama, in the form of open defi- 
ance of the authority of the United States 
courts. Is this spirit to be checked and re- 
strained, or is it to be allowed to feed upon 
itself and grow strong to the point of men- 
acing our institutions ¥ 
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“And now, finally, I would be glad if the 
Secretary would kindly inform us before he 
quits the country whether he will this year 
again advise the Republicans of Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, as he did two years ago, 
to vote against their ticket. The men who 
will control the nominations that are to be 
made this year will be the same men who 
made the nominations two years ago. Are we 
to again suffer humiliating defeat on their ac- 
count? If not, why not? Can it be possible 
that in such a matter it makes a difference 
whose ox is gored?” 

2 
Since the election for the 
Philippine Assembly _ the 
emblems of the old Kati- 
punan revolutionary society have been 
conspicuously displayed in Manila on 
banners and badges. The Government, 
believing this indicative of an insurrec- 
tionary spirit and provocative of disor- 
der, has issued an order prohibiting the 
exposure in public or private places of 
any Katipunan or other insurrectionary 
flags, devices or uniforms under penalty 
of from $250 to $2,500 fine or imprison- 
ment for not more than five years. The 
police have confiscated caps, buttons and 
transparencies, and the collector of cus- 
toms refused to admit a consignment of 
English cotton cloth bearing Katipunan 
labels until these were removed. A patri- 
otic mass meeting was held in Manila, at- 
tended by over 2,500 Americans, approv- 
ing of the action of the Government and 
condemning the anti-American agitation. 
The Nacionalista League sent to the 
meeting a sort of an apology, claiming 
that the insults to the American flag were 
unintentional. The total vote for members 
of the Assembly is officially reported to 
have been 97,803, about 1.4 per cent. of 
the population. Senator Charles A. 
Towne, who has just returned from a 
trip thru the southern islands of the 
archipelago, reports that the Moros man- 
ifested a very unfriendly and even 
threatening attitude, and says: 

“Hostility, sullen unfriendliness, thinly veiled 

and frequently undisguised, is the dominant 


impression which I received thruout the Moro 
province.’ s 


During the week The Hague 
Conference has been chiefly 
engaged with the American 
proposition for an International High 
Court of Justice (not to be confounded 
with the Permanent Court of Arbitration 


Filipino 
Disloyalty 


The Hague 
Conference 
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established by the first peace congress in 
1899). The full text of this proposition 
has not been cabled to this country, but 
it was introduced with the concurrence 
of Germany and Great Britain and will 
probably come before the whole Confer- 
ence this week. The most complete text 
as yet cabled is as follows: 


Article I records the desire of the signatory 
powers to organize an “International High 
Court of Justice, easily accessible and free of 
charge, with judges representing the various 
systems of laws of the world and capable of 
insuring a continuation of arbitration by juris- 
prudence.” 

Article II provides that the judges must be 
“jurisconsults of known competence in inter- 
national law, selected so far as possible from 
the members of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration.” 


According to Articles III and IV the judges 
are to be appointed for terms of twelve years, 
and will enjoy diplomatic ‘privileges and im- 
munities while exercising their functions. 

Article V provides that the court shall con- 
sist of seventeen judges, nine forming a quo- 
rum. 


Article VI allots the appointments to the 
various nations. 

Article VII provides that the High Court 
yearly shall appoint three judges, with three 
substitutes, constituting a special tribunal 
which can, if necessary, try cases elsewhere 
than at The Hague. 

Article VIII says that the president of the 
court shall be elected every three years by a 
majority of the votes. 

Article IX deals with the payment of the 
judges. The amounts are not fixed, but the 
proposal contemplates a fixed yearly salary, be- 
sides special remuneration when engaged in 
cases, and traveling expenses. 

Article X forbids judges from receiving re- 
muneration from their own or other govern- 
ments for services in connection with the High 
Court. 

Article XI says that the court shall sit at 
The Hague, except in cases of force majeure 
and the special instances provided for by Arti- 
cle VII. 

Articles XII and XIII deal with secretarial 
matters. 

Article XIV states that the High Court shall 
sit once or twice yearly, in July and January. 

Articles XV, XVI, XVII and XVIII relate 
to the cases which the High Court is compe- 
tent to try. 

Article XIX provides that “each party shall 
be entitled to have its own judge to partici- 
pate in the trial of cases submitted to the 
court. If a special tribunal acts as a commis- 
Sion of inquiry, even a person not connected 
with the court can participate in a trial.” 

Articles XX, XXI and XXII deal with the 
court procedure and the calling of witnesses. 

Articles XXIII and XXIV empower the 
court to establish its own rules. 

Article XXV proposes the ratification of the 
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© ame at The Hague as quickly as possi- 
“Article XXVI proposes to establish — the 
duration of the convention, but the term is not 
yet fixed. Any signatory power is entitled to 
denounce the convention by informing the 
Dutch Government two years before the ex- 
piration of each period, but the convention re- 
mains intact for the other powers. 
It has been announced that England 
and the United States have practi- 
cally agreed to refer the long standing 
Newfoundland fisheries - dispute to the 
new International High Court of Justice 
as soon as it is formed. As this is one 
of the. most important questions that 
could come before the Court it would 
tend to give the Court a great prestige 
at the very beginning. The only uncer- 
tainty about having this dispute referred 
to The Hague is the fact that Newfound- 
land, like many of the British colonies, 
fears to trust her interests to the Home 
Government as as the Home Government 
has sometimes voted against her colonies 
in their disputes with other States. 


Js 
The Government has suf- 


cotecegseongy fered another defeat in the 
the Scottish 


rejection of 
Small Land-Holders bill by the House 


of Lords. This time the blow was struck 
by the Liberal peer, Lord Rosebery, who 
made such a brilliant and determined at- 
tack on it that it was withdrawn by the 
Liberal Cabinet. The bill was presented 
in the Upper House by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, who explained its objects and 
provisions in detail. The purpose of the 
bill, he said, was the creation of small 
holdings in Scotland with security of 
tenure. The land question in Scotland 
was a very large and important one, and 
this measure was an attempt to relieve 
part of the difficulty. The population of 
Scotland had increased in ten years by 
446,000, but the rural population showed 
a decrease of 42,000. The population of 
the rural districts of Scotland was now a 
fifth of the whole, which was remark- 
able, considering the configuration and 
character of the country. During the ten 
years the decrease in that rural popula- 
tion had been nearly 5 per cent. Towns 
had become overcrowded by the influx 
of people from the rural districts, and in 
England and Wales the’ proportion of 
people who were living in overcrowded 
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conditions was 8 per cent., but in Scot- 
land it was 46 per cent. In London 1 
out of every 7 of the population lived in 
overcrowded conditions, in Leeds-1 in 
10, in Liverpool 1 in 12, in Manchester 
1 in 16. But in Edinburgh the propor- 
tion was I in 3, and in Glasgow and 
Dundee 1 in 2. The standard of living 
was the same in each case, the living in 
more than two rooms. The consequence 
of this overcrowding in towns had been 
physical deterioration of the population. 
The bill established an Agricultural Com- 
mission of three persons and a Land 
Court of five. The latter was to fix a 
fair rent. A small holding, according to 
the bill, must be under fifty acres in ex- 
tent or under $250 rent. The landlord 
might disposses if the tenant deteriorated 
the holding or failed to pay rent. The 
tenant could only bequeath the holding 
within his own family and could not sub- 
let it. In case the tenant renounced the 
holding or was removed the land still re- 
mained under the control of the Court. 
The Land Court in selecting tenants was 
to give preference to applicants chosen 
by the landlords. Lord Rosebery criticised 
the bill as unnecessary and unwarranted. 
Both France and Germany had attempt- 
ed to promote small holdings and the 
remedy had failed to meet the disease. In 
the United States, where there was no 
blight of landlordism, it was also found 
impossible to keep the people in the 
country, there being in the State of New 
York alone thousands of abandoned 
farms. The Government was making 
the same blunder as it had in the case of 
Ireland ; they had offered bread and re- 
ceived a stone hurled with some violence 
and precision in return. Lord Rosebery 
further said: 

“The principle of the bill is essentially a 
vicious one. If nobody else goes into the 
lobby against the clause that applies the croft- 
ing system to the whole of Scotland, I will go 
alone, with or without a teller. What you 
are attempting to do by introducing the croft- 
ing system is to supersede the highest farm- 
ing known to Great Britain and perhaps to the 
world, by the most backward system in these 
islands. That is the remedy brought forward 
by my noble friend opposite in order that the 
people of Glasgow may live fewer in a room 
than they do now.” 

He objected to the system of divided 
ownership by which the Land Commis- 
sioners could take any piece of land they 
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chose belonging to a landlord at any 
rent they may fix and place on it any 
tenant for any length of time. 


3s 


: : Parliament is to 
Marriage With a 

Deceased Wife’s Sister Ps H adi Sag rg 
with very little legislation carried thru, 
on account of the opposition of the 
House of Lords. Curiously enough, 
however, the one measure which the 
House of Lords has strenuously opposed 
for the last fifty years has been carried 
thru—that is, the bill legalizing mar- 
riage with a deceased wife’s sister. This 
has repeatedly passed the House of 
Commons, but has been thrown out 
every year by the Lords, except in 1896, 
when it was passed by the Upper House. 
but failed to get thru the Commons. Last 
year the bill making valid marriages of 
this kind contracted in the British col- 
onies was passed. The measure had pre- 
viously been brought before Parliament 
by means of private bills, but this time 
it was endorsed by the Government. It 


passed the Commons by a vote of 205 to 


26, and its second reading in the House 
of Lords by 111 votes to 79. All the 
seventeen bishops who are members oi 
the Upper House voted against it on the 
ground, that it was legalizing incest and 
contrary to religion and morality to thus 
modify the Levitical code. On the other 
hand it was pointed out that about 1,800 
such unions were actually contracted 
every year, and that there are some 9,000 
children in England who were thus il- 
legitimate in the eyes of the law on ac- 
count of the prohibition. The bill is 
retroactive and makes valid all marriages 
to a deceased wife’s sister that have 
taken place since 1835, altho it will not 
disturb the status of any property in- 
volved. The pure food bill intro- 
duced by John Burns, the labor member 
of the Cabinet and President of the Local 
Government Board, passed both houses 


unanimously. 
st 


The International Social- 
ist Congress opened at 
Stuttgart, August 18th 
There were 8&4 delegates present repre- 
senting twenty-five different nationalities. 


The Socialist 
Congress 
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The American delegates are: A. M. 
Simons, Algernon Lee, Morris Hillquit, 
Vera Hillquit, George D. Herron, Robert 
Hunter, Louis B. Boudin, Johanna Greil- 
Cramer, Peter Grund, Otto Kammerer, 
Charles Stewart, Mrs. Charles Stewart. 
E. E. Carr, Emil Spindler and Mrs. Emil 
Spindler, of the Socialist party; Daniel 
De Leon, Frank Bohn and Dr. Hammer, 
of the Socialist Labor party ; Hugo Pick 
and H. Heslewood, of the two factions 
of the Industrial Workers of the World. 
The Congress was opened by Emil 
Vandevelde, of Belgium. M. Hervé 
brought forward his anti-military plan in 
the form of an amendment advocating 
desertion and revolt by soldiers in case 
of a declaration of war. He charged 
Herr Bebel and the German Socialists 
with cowardice and bourgeois principles 
because they refused to approve of revo- 
lutionary measures in the army. He sup- 
posed that if the Prussian bayonets were 
turned against Russian revolutionists 
Herr Bebel would do nothing but talk 
about the moral effect of their 3,000,000 
votes. There was no distinction between 
wars of aggression and wars of offense. 
His agitation had demoralized the 
French army so as to make war an im- 
possibility, but, he added: 

“You Germans will follow your Kaiser and 

level your rifles at the French proletarians 
defending the barricades on which floats the 
red flag of revolution.” 
French people might as well be ruled by 
German capitalists as by French capital- 
ists. M. Hervé’s violent views met with 
little approval in the congress, and his 
own French colleagues were foremost in 
condemning it. M. Vaillant referred to it 
as “nonsense,” and M. Jaurés said that 
it was a remnant of anarchistic brutality. 
Herr Volmer, an ex-German officer of 
aristocratic birth, used the following lan- 
guage: oats 

“It is untrue that internationalism is anti- 
nationalism. It is untrue that we have no 
fatherland. Love of humanity cannot hinder 
us for a moment from being good Germans. 

“Altho we vigorously combat the egging on 
of people against each other, it is undesirable 
that nations should cease and so form an uh. 
distinguishable potpourri of peoples. To sonie. 
indeed, the fighting of militarism by the edu- 
cation of the masses may seem too slow, but 
from any speedier solution only anarchistical 


recipes evolve,, which must be condemned on 
principle. The idea of abolishing war by q 
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general strike is as foolish as the idea of de- 
stroying capitalism over night. 

“We are ready to do everything to restrain 
the violation of nations and to win influence 
over governments and public opimion to pre- 
vent warlike collisions, but we cannot bind 
ourselves.” 

The resolution finally adopted by the 
Congress unanimousiy opposed arma- 
ments for conquest and imperialism, and 
declared that should war be threatened, 
the Socialists are to bring all pressure to 
bear in an endeavor to hinder its out- 
break, and in case hostilities should begin 
they are to try to bring the war to the 
speediest conclusion possible, and utilize 
the commercial and industrial crisis 
usually following a war to organize for 
the overthrow of capitalism. The true 
peace Congress, it was claimed, was that 
held at Stuttgart, not at The Hague. 
Harry Quelch, an English Socialist and 
editor of Justice, alluded to The Hague 
Conference as a “thieves’ supper” where 
the Governments were arranging how to 
carry on murder and exploitation al! 
over the world. The Wiirtemberg Gov- 
ernment informed Mr. Quelch that he 
must retract the expression or leave the 
country. Quelch choose the latter alter- 
native and henceforth his empty chair 
marked with the placard reading “Ex- 
pelled by the Government,” occupied a 
prominent place in the Chamber. An- 
other storm center of the Congress 
was the question of colonies. The 
resolution finally adopted denounced 
colonization as a capitalistic measure and 
a means of oppressing the proletariat and 
exploiting the natives. The question of 
the recognition of trades-unions excited 


a tumultuous and disorderly debate in 


which the English delegate, Hyndman, 
and the American delegate, De Leon, 
took an active part. The resolution final- 
ly adopted on this subject was concilia- 
tory and in the nature of a compromise 
between the two views, declaring that 
trade unions cannot fulfil their duty in 
the emancipation struggle unless their 
policy is imbued with the Socialistic 
spirit, while the Socialist party must help 
trade unions to ameliorate the conditions 
of the working classes. Other resolu- 
tions condemned immigration in the in- 
terests of capitalism, approved of woman 
suffrage but’ opposed any alliance with 
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middle-class feminists, and expressed 
sympathy with William D. Haywood. 
prosecuted by the capitalist class in Idaho 
but triumphantly acquitted: —°| 


3 


Mulai Hafid, brother of the 
Sultan, has been proclaimed 
Sultan of Morocco at Mara- 
kesh, the southern capital.. This action 
appears to have been taken in a formal 
manner by the Ulema and other authori- 
ties who condemned the present Sultan, 
Mulai Abdel Aziz, as a traitor to his 
country and his religion, and declared 
him deposed. 'The name of the new Sul- 
tan was placed in the prayers offered in 
the mosques. A cabinet has been ap- 
pointed, including Mulai Sidi Mohamed, 
another brother of the reigning Sultan, 
who now has him imprisoned in Fez. 
Many of the powerful tribesmen of the 
Atlas Mountains have taken the oath of 
allegiance to the new Sultan, who is ex- 
pected to march to Casablanca to drive 
the French from the country. General 
Drude maintains his position just east of 
Casablanca in spite of fanatical charges 
by the Arab tribesmen. Altho an attack- 
ing body must pass thru an open zone 
of 1,500 yards covered by the artillery 
of the ships and the camp, yet the Arabs 
have not been deterred, and have several 
time approached within 400 yards of the 
French lines in spite of fearful slaugh- 
ter from shells and machine guns. The 
chief of one of the tribes, whom the 
French have named “the Red Kaid,” 
from his costume, has distinguished him- 
self by his undaunted courage, standing 
alone after his men had been killed or 
driven back, then retiring in dignified 
manner amid the cheers of his enemies. 
The French show some contempt and 
resentment toward the Spanish troops, 
because they have not taken part in the 
fighting, but this is because they are un- 
der order from their government to do 
police duty in the city only, and not to 
attack the natives unless necessary for 
their own protection or the rescue of the 
French. Raisuli has driven back the 
Sultan’s army under El] Marani, and they 
have left the Kmass country. . These-is 
no immediate prospect of the liberation 
of the Kaid McLean. 


Anarchy in 
Morocco 





President Roosevelt and Wall Street 


[Last week in our leading editorial we gave our opinion as clearly as we could regard- 
ing the causes of the present financial depression. This week we publish the following three 
articles from Wall Street business men, each representing a phase of the Wall Street 
view of the matter. It may be said that the Street is divided into four sections: (1)— 
very small number—who believe absolutely and implicitly in the President and his policy; 
(2)—equally as small—who condemn him out of hand and say that he is a meddler and a 
troubler who knows not what he does and wherewith he meddles; (3)—the great majority 
—who admit that certain reforms were and are necessary, but declare that President Roose- 
velt has gone about these reforms in the wrong way, and unless turned aside, will do more 
harm than good, and who hold him largely responsible for the present depression in values; 
and (4) those—comparatively few in number—who take a generally larger view of the situ- 
ation and, practically eliminating Roosevelt and Roosevelt policies, declare that the present 
decline is due to world-wide conditions. As representative of classes three and four—classes 
one and two may well be ignored—we give our readers the views respectively of Mr. J. S. 
Bache, head of the banking house of J. S. Bache & Co.; of Mr. Henry Clews, head of 
the banking house of Henry Clews & Co., and of Mr. Givens, formerly one of the financial 


editors of the New York Times.—Ep1rTor.] 
BY HENRY CLEWS 


The shrinkage in Wall Street values 
has already exceeded $3,000,000,000. This 
is largely due, not to President Roose- 
velt’s policy, or his actions in connection 
with corporations, as similar disturbances 
have taken place in London and else- 
where. English Consols, for instance, 


are lower today than they have been in 
the history of the nation. 

As a matter of fact, we have had in 
this country too much prosperity for the 
last several years, which has caused an 
overdoing in all channels of work, con- 


struction and speculation; in other 
words, there has been too much business 
for capital, credit and transportation. 
Values had become inflated, and in the 
meantime there were many evidences of 
corporate dishonesty which shocked con- 
fidence by the revelations that cropped 
out from time to time. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
policy has been forced upon him 
thereby. 

While the penalty now being paid may 
be bitter for the excesses that have taken 
place, the situation will be a sounder one 
in the end, and all interests will be estab- 
lished on a more conservative basis. The 
great prosperity has forced upon cor- 
porations a larger amount of business 
than they had the ability to handle, hence 
the flooding of the market with securi- 
ties to obtain the means to meet the 
emergency and the excessive issues from 
that source. It is plain to be seen, there- 
fore. that those who blame Mr. Roose- 


velt for all our troubles are in error; the 
actual conditions have been mainly re- 
sponsible therefor. We are confronted 
with conditions, not theories. 

Secretary Taft’s strong endorsement 
of the President’s policy, and the Presi- 
dent’s own speech, are strong and suf- 
ficient evidence that the President can- 
not be budged from his attitude against 
the violators of the interstate commerce 
laws by clamor or criticism, and I sug- 
gest that, rather than violently to oppose 
the President hereafter, it will be well for 
the corporation magnates and managers 
to fall in line, and let the President and 
the public understand that they will 
strictly obey the interstate commerce and 
the Sherman anti-trust laws. They 
might as well accept the inevitable, for it 
is plainly evident that he will not change, 


‘and the statute laws should be observed. 


There has been great misunderstand- 
ing and much exaggeration as to the in- 
tention of the Government officials. All 
that they propose to do, as far as can be 
ascertained, is to compel great corpora- 
tions to respect the law in the same man- 
ner as the humblest citizen. When pub- 
lic hysteria has subsided, the effect of 
past agitation and present action will re- 
sult in higher standards of corporate 
management and a keener sense of honor 
and responsibility. 

Let the stockholders of the various 
corporations join hands in demanding 
the punishment of the guilty individuals 
without causing the suffering of inno- 
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cent investors, and Mr. Roosevelt will 
accept them as allies in his work of re- 
form. Big money fines punish the inno- 
cent stockholders and depreciate values, 
as they threaten confiscation; while im- 
prisonment of the guilty would -enhance 
values, lift our national reputation to a 
higher plane, put our securities on a 
more reliable and honest basis and re- 
store confidence at home and abroad.” 
New Yore Crry. 


BY W. R. GIVENS 


Wall Street has been set agog by 
President Roosevelt’s declaration in his 
Provincetown speech that the present 
depression in the financial district may 
be in some measure a plot on the part of 
“certain malefactors of great wealth 
. . . to discredit the policy of the Gov- 
ernment.” Mr. Roosevelt has been 
much in the Wall Street mind for a 
long time,’ but this latest accusation 
makes him, as it were, the central fig- 
ure, tho quite seriously it can scarcely 
be said to have improved his reputation 
among the financiers there. 

In all sincerity and after a careful 


consideration of the facts it may be said 
that there is scarce one man in a thou- 


sand in the Street who believes the 
President’s conspiracy idea to be found- 
ed on anything tangible, real or sub- 
stantial. On the contrary, it is pointed 
out that quite beyond the Wall Street 
bailiwick there is depression. 

New. York City cannot sell its .bonds, 
nor can a number of other cities; sev- 
eral industrial concerns lately have gone 
to the wall because they could not bor- 
‘row. money and tho their business has 
flourished ; whatever the reason, credit 
has been so disturbed and confidence so 
shaken that the best railroads in the 
country are forced to pay for their loans, 
if they can obtain them at all, rates that 
may ‘fairly be termed exorbitant; high- 
class bonds in the regular bond market 
are practically unsalable; abroad there 
is. likewise depression, partly in sympa- 
thy with the decline here (for the finan- 
cial markets of the world are very -inti- 
mately related) and partly because of 
conditions peculiar to the foreign mar- 
kets themselves; and last, but not least, 
the one-time American investor stands 
gloomily aloof from the market, refusing 
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to buy at even the present level of 
prices, which but a few months ago 
would have been regarded as wonder- 
fully attractive. * 

The truth is, confidence is terribly 
shaken, the little men as well as the big 
—the “malefactors*—not knowing 
“where they are at.” In other words, 
the market’s decline in this country has 
been due not alone to the fact that there 
has been much selling by the timid, 
weak or nervous holders, large and 
small, but to the further fact that there 
are few buyers. And there are few buy-— 
ers primarily because the “malefactors” 
for the most part are so unfortunately 
tied up in underwriting and other com- 
mitments—having furnished money on 
securities now unsalable to railroad and 
industrial corporations, in order that 
these corporations might enlarge their 
plants and expand their facilities to take 
care of their increased business—that 
they now cannot extend the support to 
the market that ordinarily they might; 
and, secondarily, because, as has been 
said, the outside investors . continue to 
hold aloof. These latter seem to be un- 
certain where the lightning will next 
strike—whether this, that or the other 
corporation will be fined and its divi- 
dends threatened because of past sins; 
whether, in short, innocent sharehold- 
ers may be called upon to pay for the 
misdeeds or mistakes of officers over 
whom they have no real control, altho 
these misdeeds or mistakes may not be 
so altogether heinous. 

Briefly put, the investors’ complaint is 
that the Administration’s policy is in ef- 
fect no certain policy at all, but a con- 
stantly changing, fickle, inconstant 
thing, that, however honest in purpose, 
leads to an uncertain anywhere, and, be- 
cause of the dread of its uncertainty and 
the impetuous manner in which it is un- 
dertaken, inspires fear rather than con- 
fidence. They do not like the idea, they 
say, of having the world reformed over- 
night by a man whose business training, 
so they contend, has been little or none, 
but who, the rather, has been merely an 
officeholder. This, at least, is the in- 
vestors’ viewpoint, and for that reason 
investors as a body ridicule the Roose- 
velt idea of a conspiracy “to depress” 
values, .The very men who are accused 
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of depressing are the very men who have 
most to lose by a decline in prices. They 
would gladly have quotations advance, 
not decline, that they might lighten their 
burden. If President Roosevelt could 
but have seen some of the sellers in the 
last heart-breaking decline—frightened, 
nervous, timid investors, whose life sav- 
ings had been perhaps cut in half, no less 
than richer men who did not hesitate to 
dispose of their investments rather than 
face the rocks of socialism and unrest 
that they seem to think lie ahead—the 
amendment to his original speech would 
undoubtedly not have contained his con- 
spiracy charge. There is not a banker 
in Wall Street who would not have told 
him that the present market has been 
and is a most cruel one, and that widows 
and orphans, clergymen and teachers, 
professional: men and artisans—invest- 
ors, not speculators—have suffered fear- 
fully. The writer personally knows of 
a score of such cases. 
New Yor« City. 


BY j. S. BACHE 


Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft 

In- 
terest centers, of course, on the remarks 
of the President, doubly so, because it is 
the personality of Mr. Roosevelt that 
fills the political horizon. The Presi- 
dent’s speech was put out purely for po- 
litical effect, and will arouse further en- 
thusiasm among the rank and file who 
have not yet begun to feel the baleful 
effect of disturbed business conditions. 
This was its object, and to this extent 
the speech was a success. There was no 
attempt on the part of the President to 
reassure business interests. He avers 
that there will be no let-up in the effort 
to secure the honest observance of the 
law. This would be commendable, even 
reassuring, if it did not mean, not the 
pursuance of an earnest, sane policy, 
but the continuation of erratic, change- 
ful and bewildering plunges into new 
and experimental legislation or attempts 
at it, which have been so characteristic 
of the Government’s campaign since it 
was inaugurated. It is, in fact, thi§ in- 
ability to predict what is coming next, 
that has done so much harm to credit 
and confidence, and which is turning 
thinking people and powerful newspa- 


have spoken along the same lines. 
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pers to take a stand against Mr. Roose- 
velt, notwithstanding their admiration of 
his remarkable qualities of brain and 
heart, his unquestioned ability along cer- 
tain lines, and notwithstanding the great 
benefit which might be worked out by 
statesmanlike processes in the direction 
toward which Mr. Roosevelt has been 
wildly riding with swinging club and 
impassioned shouting, in a blaze of light, 
recklessly arousing the already over- 
excited people. 

This is the danger to which the Lon- 
don Telegraph warningly points when it 
says: 

“If the movement against the trusts becomes 
a political mania, driven by the impulses of 
blind and destructive hostility, it will be fatal 
to the prosperity of America.” 

The economic situation here, it de- 
clares, “corresponds to the political 
crisis of the Civil War, and another 
Abraham Lincoln would not be too great 
for the emergency.” 

One conclusion is forced upon ev- 
ery one who views without prejudice the 
attitude of Mr. Roosevelt. He is assum- 
ing the position of a supreme dictator. 
Congress, courts, business, all interests 
are swept aside, and his intentions alone 
must be the law. Every person sur- 
rounding him officially must bend to his 
will. None dares raise a protest for fear 
of disfavor or decapitation. The gov- 
ernment of the people is becoming a 
despotism ruled by a dictator whose 
slightest wish is dominant. 

More than ever since the Province- 
town speech the thinking business peo- 
ple have been roused to the fact that an 
emergency is upon us, and here lies the 
saving character of the situation. If the 
thinking American people once become 
convinced that a halt must be called in 
methods and utterances, not even as 
powerful a personality as that of Mr. 
Roosevelt will be able to stand against 
that decision. ; 

We have every reason to take such a 
stand. Prosperity is tremendous. The 
resources of the country are unlimited. 
Credit has not had time to become un- 
sound in the three years of prosperity 
which we have had—held back during 
one whole year of the three by the un- 
bridled political onslaught against cor- 
porations. The situation has got gone 
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too far to be saved. Why should the 
country be destroyed thru the unwise 
methods of one man, even the President ? 
The objects of the Government cam- 
paign are all right, namely, the regula- 
tion of corporations, but why permit 
such unwise theoretical devastating 
methods to be used in accomplishing the 
result, endangering prosperity, and hurt- 
ing grievously the small and large in- 
vestor, with prospective danger to every 
business interest? 

It is a time for every American to put 
aside his personal grievances, to subdue 
his admiration for even so popular a per- 
sonality as that of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
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calmly and sanely to review the methods 
used and decide as to what at the mo- 
ment is the wise, common-sense thing to 
do. It will be fatal to wait for a col- 
lapse of credit and the consequent dis- 
aster which will suddenly turn the whole 
people against the Administration. 

We have such prosperity that eight 
months of onslaught against credit, two 
breaks in the prices of securities, wip- 
ing out thousands of millions, and «a 
tense money situation the world over and 
long continued have not been able to dis- 
sipate it. Prosperity may still be pre- 
served, but it can only be done by forc- 
ing common sense at the White House. 

New York City. 


Another Day 


BY EDWARD N. POMEROY 


Lorp, as the evening’s curtains lower 
And night comes stealing on, 

I offer one petition more 
Before my day is done. 


It is not for belated fame, — 
Nor yet for honor dear; 

It is not to escape the shame 
Of failure or of fear. 


While many stress and struggle shirk, 
And shun the stormy seas, 

I ask thee still for earthly work 
And not for heavenly ease. 


Tho saddened oft by scenes of strife, 
By violence and crime, 

I am not weary of my life, 
Nor out of sorts with time; 


But would return, a child again, 
In the millennial age; 

Would grow to manhood with its men 
And in its work engage; 


Would see its would breathe its 
breaths, 
Would hear its battle cries; 
Would do its deeds, defy its deaths, 


And share its agonies ; 


sights, 


Would see the heaven of heavens laid bare. 
The earth’s foundations rocked; 

And powers of light and darkness where 
In mortal conflict locked ; 


Till Wrong is worsted and undone, 
And Right receives the crown, 


_ And in the West the sanguine. sun 


In triumph has gone down. 


To dwell in my eternal home 
Desire doth not abate, 

But to behold thy kingdom come 
I bid my longing wait. 


Not mine to alter thy decrees, 
Nor to assign my task; 

But this the day my vision sees, 
And this the boon I ask. 
Wetrescey, Mass. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS FAMILY. 


This photograph, taken August 15th at Oyster Bay, is copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. From left to 
right are: Kermit, Archie, The President, Ethel, Mrs. Roosevelt, Quentin and Theodore, Jr. 
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Little Talks With 
- 'Telegraphers 


BY LYDIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER 


AutnHor or “THE American IpEA” 


graph operators walked out of their 

offices, leaving the liveliest part of 
the country’s business hanging on the 
hooks above their deserted desks, I wan- 
dered into a commercial branch-office in 
New York, where perhaps a dozen in- 
struments were clicking out messages, in 
their mysterious dots and dashes. A man 
of about thirty approached me, and find- 
ing that he. was not, for the moment, 
busy, I asked him what he thought of his 
work. 

“Oh, I've got kick enough coming!” 
he replied. “How.do you expect a man 
to like a job with no room at the top— 
or anyway no ladder to get there, and 
hard work and low wages where he is?” 

“Haven't you good chances of promo- 
tion?” I asked. 

“Mighty little, almost none at all,” was 
the answer. “I have a pretty good 
chance of never getting any higher than 
I am, as long as I stick to the key.” 

“How long have you been working?” 

“About ten years; and in that time I 
have got my salary up from $30 a month 
to $65. Think of a man working a whole 
month for a mean little $65!” 

“Do all the men in this office get the 
same salary,” I inquired, as I counted 
the seven I could see. 

“Indeed, no!” was the quick reply. 
“T’m the top of this heap. The rest of the 
bunch get $40 to $50 a month. In the 
main offices some men make as high as 
$30 a week; but they put in lots of extra 
time to get it. This is only a small 
branch, running easy. That is, it’s run- 
ning easy for little old New York. There 
are times, tho, when we have to get busy, 
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J UST before the forty thousand tele- 
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all right. But it’s the fellows in the big 
offices that the work gets after.” 

“Do you want a strike?” was my next 
question. 

“Do 1? Well, I just do!’ was the em- 
phatic answer. “We'll never get any- 
where without striking. What's the use 
of growling if you’re afraid to show your 
teeth—yes, and bite, too, when the time 
comes? These telegraph companies are 
just like the rest of the gang that are liv- 
ing off the men who work. They don’t 
want to recognize the union—that’s the 
sticker. ‘Western Union,’—that’s all 
right, of course. Well, then, what’s the 
matter with telegraphers’ union, or any 
other kind of trade union? We've just 
got to strike, and keep on striking, till 
they own up that there’s a union, alive 
and kicking, and that a man has a right 
to be in his union and live. The way 
things are, this is a dog’s life, I tell you. 
And men that are men ain’t going to 
stand it much longer.” 

Just then he was called away, so I 
turned to another man, apparently of a 
more placid and contented disposition, 
and asked, “Do you feel that you have no 
chance, in this business?” 

“Why, no,” he replied, in a rather sur- 
prised tone. “I think chances are pretty 
good. Of course it depends on what 
you’re looking for. A fellow of seven- 
teen can earn $40 a month, which he can’t 
at every business. I was making $40 
when I was that age. Now I’m twenty- 
two, and get $45 a month. We often say 
what we get a month, tho we really get 
paid by the week.” 

Four years of service had raised his 
wages five dollars a month, and he was 
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content. Curious to know the goal of 
this man of mild ambitions, [ inquired 
what he considered success. He called 
$18 a week a comfortable income, for a 
man who, like himself, was working 
twelve hours a day and every other Sun- 
day. $25 or $30 a week was “big 
money” to obtain, which any man ought 
to be willing, even glad, to work as many 
hours as he was asked. 

“When I get $18 a week,” he ex- 
plained, “I can get married. A good, 
managing couple can get along on that 
much, and they ought to be pretty well 
satisfied to have it. I’m a great believer 
in the home and the family. I spend most 
of my spare time with my mother; but I 
look forward to having a home of my 
own, and keeping it up’as a good citizen 
should. That’s my idea of living. I’m 
not in the union, and I’m dead against 
strikes. You can put me down as con- 
tented and doing the best I can.” 

Following the rumor that the railroad 
operators might support the commercial 
men, by a sympathetic strike, I traveled 
to a small station, on a branch line, and 
found a man who seemed to be a sort of 
railroad Pooh Bah, a combination of 
operator, freight handler and_ station 
agent. He was about forty years of age, 
and looked discontented. To open con- 
versation I inquired how long he had 
been in the business. 

“Twenty years; ever since I was 
young,” was his answer. 

“And what,” I. asked, 
chances of promotion ?” 

“Look at -me and you'll see what they 
are,” he replied, bitterly. “I’m paid the 
vast sum of $60 a month—don’t faint at 
the princely figure! And I’d expect an 
earthquake about as soon as a raise.” 

“Do you think opportunities are better 
in other lines?” I questioned. 

“T think any other job under the sun 
is better than mine,” was his pessimistic 
response ; whereupon I naturally inquired 
why he did not go elsewhere. 

“Why? Because I’m a fool, I suppose. 
The trouble with me is that I’m too good. 
I’ve got a long, clean record with the 
company, and I’m always hoping that 
some day they’ll remember I’m in exist- 
ence and give me a shove up. You know, 
we always hope, even when we're dead 
sure it’s no use. Then I’ve put in the 
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best part of my life. It isn’t easy to 
change, at my age; and I’ve got a family 
to support. That’s just where they’ve 
got me,” 

Questioned about his family, he said. 
“T have a wife and two little girls. I 
can tell you it keeps us hustling to make 
ends meet on my pay. We got along all 
right before the children came, but it’s 
hard scrabbling now.” 

I reminded him that he was raising the 
children for the sake of the country, and 
would, at least, have President Roose- 
velt’s approval. 

“Not by a long way, I wouldn’t,” he 
denied. ‘Roosevelt would think a man 
like me ought to be bringing up six or 
seven. But it’s easy for him to talk, with 
his $75,000 a year, and the people pay- 
ing it. Just let me get my hands on the 
half of it, not every year but only once, 
and I wouldn’t care if the house was full 
of children. ‘She way I’m fixed now, 
the two I have don’t get any too much, 
and are not likely to. I’m afraid if I had 
any more, they’d starve or freeze. You 
can see we haven’t any room to spare; 
we live in that house.” As he spoke he 


pointed to a small frame cottage, a short 


distance away. 

“Do you get your house free?” I 
asked. It was so close that it appeared 
to stand on railroad ground. 

He broke into a laugh. “Say, you 
must take this company for a sort of 
benevolent society, or any way for one of 
those get-a-home-quick associations. All 
I get is my little sixty per, and a string 
of orders from down the line. You see,” 
he explained, “I don’t rank as a station 
agent; this is only a branch of the main 
depot. I’m really an operator, and just 
do other odd jobs for the company—to 
show there’s no ill-will. The reason I 
live so near is that I can run home if 
there is a slack time, and there often is; 
or my wife can leave the children here 
when she has to go out.” 

After a train had come and gone, con- 
suming perhaps fifteen minutes of the 
operator’s time, he returned to the con- 
versation. Remarking upon his appar- 
ent abundance of leisure, I asked whether 
he read much. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I do; but mostly 
light stuff. I used to care for better 
reading but I’ve gone down hill. The 
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railroad takes the heart and ambition out 
of a man and he gets so he just puts his 
time in. I have too much idle time, and 
that’s the worst thing could happen a 
fellow. I know I’m not up to much. 
I’ve got fat and lazy and I just jog along 
and keep rules so I won’t get ‘jacked up.’ 
I have a good record, and I keep it good ; 
but I confess I’m not the ambitious man 
I once was.” 

“But,” I protested, “many railroad 
men do get to the top.” 

He shook his head. “Only a few,” he 
insisted. “Most Sf the top men get up 
by ‘pull,’ they don’t work up. Of course 
operators can get to be despatchers, but 
only one in a mighty lot of them ever 
gets there, or ever can. And for those 
who do, it’s a ticklish job; any time you 
may give a wrong order and have an ac- 
cident, and then you’re down again. I 
haven’t got any boy to worry over, but if 
I had I’d never put him into railroading, 
if there wasn’t another job left on the 
face of the earth. 

“You can see what my life is,” he went 
on. “Every day is just like every other 
day. For amusement I go to the theater 
once in a while, when I can afford it— 
which isn’t often. Then I’m a Mason 
and I attend lodge. That is a sort of a 
pleasure but it is also a family duty. I 
joined the Masons because they are the 
best people in the world to look after 
your folks if anything happens you.” 

“What about belonging to your 
union ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I know there is one,” he an- 
swered. “But I've never joined it ; never 
had any money to pay the dues. It isn’t 
strong enough to do anything, anyway. 
If it ever gets strong enough to raise 
wages I’ll join. Just now it stands me in 
better with the company not to be in it.” 

“And, of course, .you expect to 
strengthen it by keeping out,” I re- 
marked. 

“T ain’t thinking or caring anything 
about it,” was his reply. “I’ve got 
enough to do to look out for number one. 
If they want me to join they’ve got to 
get busy and show me something in it 
for myself.” 

I glanced around the stuffy station and 
at the tinv cottage. I thought of the wife 
and children and of the $60 a month. 
Then I looked at the man of forty, in 
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whom ambition and hope were almost 
dead. “After all,” I suggested, “you do 
not seem exactly jubilant over what you 
have done, so tar, for ‘number one.’ ” 

“No,” he confessed. “Still, I’m al- 
ways hoping the company will think of 
me some day; and I don’t want to do 
anything to get it down on me. No 
union, and no strikes for me. I’m loyal 
to the company that pays me.” 

Just then the sound of an approaching 
train was heard, and I left the agent- 
operator to another interval of business 

The next man I interviewed was a vig- 
orous, alert-looking chap of about twen- 
ty-four, who, as I soon discovered, was 
something of a stoic and a philosopher. 
He was the night operator in an office 
where several roads came together, and 
there was a great deal of transference 
of freight cars from one line to another. 

“How is it that you are so well and 
strong, when you work at night ?” I asked 
him. 

“T am quite a ‘physical culture crank,’ ” 
he replied. “This is a hard place, and I 
found, a few years ago, that I was in 
for a break-down if I didn’t look out; so 
I started on a course of training. I walk 
several miles every day, as well as riding 
a wheel, and I usuaily eat only one meal 
—tho that’s a big one.” 

This sounded like a strenuous day pro- 
gram, for a man who had to work all 
night, so I asked when he did his sleep- 
ing. 

“T sleep a good deal at night,” he ex- 
plained. “After twelve there is a slack 
time, and I screw up the key till it sounds 
good and loud; then I shade the lights 
and go to sleep. If my station is called 
it wakes me, just as it would if someone 
called my name. Often, before I get 
thoroly awake, I will have hold of the key 
and be sending an answer. I’ve got a 
name up and down the line for never 
being caught napping. Yet I sleep as 
much as any of the night fellows; and 
they all do it.” 

Dropping personal questions, I asked, 
“What do you consider the good points 
and the bad, of your business ?” 

His answer was ready—“The good is 
that the pay car comes regularly and 
your boss is a long way off, you are not 
always being nagged. You can do your 
work very much in your own way, so 
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long as you get it done well. The bad is 
that there is no encouragement for enter- 
prise. I have made a number of im- 
provements that have been adopted by 
the management and introduced all over 
the system, but I have received no recog- 
nition. Again, we have to work twelve 
hours a day, every day in the year. If I 
get a day off, after seven years service, I 
lose my pay. Worst of all, you never 
have a record that stands good. A fel- 
low was fired recently who had been with 
the company for ten years, and had a 
spotless record ; yet he only broke a silly 
little rule, that nobody really ever does 
keep. He was a straight, steady chap 
a had never been suspended in his 
life.” 

“What do men get suspended for?” I 
asked. 

“For punishment. Generally you get 
laid off for periods of from two days up 
to a month. J] have known men who 
were laid off for ninety days for a very 
serious trouble.” 

“So that is how the company punishes 
you men,” I commented. “Now, how do 
you punish it?” 

He looked up quickly, then laughed. 
“It never works that way,” he said. “At 
least it never has yet. —But you know 
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there’s a big strike coming, and we may 
be in it before it’s over. We've got to 
go thru that stage some time. Every 
union has to strike, until it gets so pow- 
erful that it doesn’t have to. I think 
union labor is the finest force in America 
today. It dared to stand up to the trusts, 
long before Hughes or Roosevelt ever 
thought of going against them. Our 
union is only struggling yet, but it’s 
bound to get power some day.” 

Before we parted I asked, “What fu- 
ture do you expect, for yourself?” 

“None, from the railroad,” he replied. 
“I have the promise that I'll be made a 
despatcher, with $120 a month. That’s 
the top, for an operator. But it’s a hard, 
driving life that plays out the nerves be- 
fore middle age. When the strike comes 
I’m going to quit for good and go out 
West and see the world. I’ve been sup- 
porting my mother, but I lost her re- 
cently. Now I don’t have to have any 
fixed amount; I can live on whatever I 
can make, knocking round. I guess a 
one-meal-a-day man, with no extravagant 
habits, can be free, so I don’t intend to 
stay in the grind.” 

Then it was time for the stoic-phil- 
osopher to go to work, so I said good- 
bye. 

Pine Hitt, N. Y. 


The Song Sparrow 


BY JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Lo! ’tis spring! 
And the ring 
Of his note 
Seems to float—thru the air, 
With a glow and a flow—everywhere! 
“Sweet! sweet! O my love is so sweet!” 


As I furrow 
And harrow 
And plow 


The track narrow, mid-air 

He darts like an arrow, so near! 

My darling song sparrow, so dear! 
“Sweet! sweet! O true love is so sweet!” 


O sparrow! 
No sorrow 
I'll borrow 
For furrow; : 
Nor plow, for the morrow, despair! 
Brave sparrow, so long as | hear 
Thy voice so divine, thru the air! 
“Sweet! sweet! O God’s love is so sweet!” 
Reppinc Centre, Conn. 





Trees 
BY FRANK CRANE 


[Literary style is very catching, Mr. Crane has evidently been affected by reading 
Maxim Gorky’s impressions of Coney Island, published two weeks ago under the title of 


“Botedom.”—EnirTor. } 
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NLY one thing is more dreadful 

OC) than trees: it is the fascination 

that lures so many persons to 

them. They embrace all life in their 

octopus clutch; children climb them, 

adults sit under them, dead men are 
buried in their wood. 

While I was in America a gentleman 
took me out to see a country estate. 
Everywhere there were trees, trees. They 
lifted their branches hypocritically to 
heaven, they drooped fawningly to earth, 
they reached out horizontally in cruel 
pride of their enormous strength. I was 
bored. 

Trees rightly typify the tyrannous na- 
ture of the bourgeois Deity. Their heart 
is hard as logic; their leafage obscures 
the sun and casts a superstitious shade, 
which the poor dupes love who hate the 
light. Worms bore them, like higher 
critics. Some, as apple and cherry trees, 
have beautiful, fragrant blossoms, only 
to lure you to smell them or to pluck 
them, when concealed bees sting you. 
Ha! We are the sport of destiny. 

Such has been the grasping power of 
capital that tree-flesh, known as wood, 
has become scarce. Bloated rich men, 
simpering middle-class wives, sit at ta- 
bles of wood, and eat and drink, while 
in the next alley tramps, hideous, blear- 
eyed victims of the social system, sip 
beer from tin tomato cans. And all the 
while trees wave and bow and rustle in 
the distant forests, as if they laughed. 

Sniveling, smug -faced parsons all 
thruout America preach in wooden meet- 
ing-houses, covered with shingles, which 
are tree-scales. The cheerless, grim 
United States mujiks who frequent these 
conventicles live in wooden houses, drive 
to meeting in wooden wagons, tie their 
horses to wooden posts. Faugh! 

The ancients spoke of “the horror of 
the sacred woods.” They set up their 
altars in thick groves. On these altars 
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they burned the flesh of animals, fowls 
and human beings. So long as trees 


grow we shall have hate enthroned, the 
Policemen in New York 
Hotelkeepers have 


poor driven. 
have wooden ciubs. 
wooden heads. 
Blackeroff Yourbootserowski was a 
poor bootblack, an immigrant in New 
York. He was Polish—worse, he was 
Shoe Polish. He had fled from the iron 
Old World to find freedom in the United 
States. He had a soul. But he was a 
fool. So is everybody. He did not 
know that freedom in America is merely 
a name. Nor did he know whose name 
it was. Neither do I. He married three 
wives, hoping, longing ever for some one 
to support him, that he might dream. 
Each time he married a working woman, 
and each time the woman refused to 
work as soon as she was married. He 
fled from them all. His little wooden 
box was all he had left, and this he loved 
with all his passionate nature. Always 
the gaunt figure of a tree haunted him. 
Trees, trees were unceasingly waving in 
his mind. One day a policeman asked 
him his age. 
“Twenty-three,” 
cently enough. § 
The policeman struck him on the head 
with a wooden billy, so that he saw 
whole rows: of trees. He was dragged 
to jail staggering like a Beerbohm Tree. 
When he was told he would have to 
wash all- over he hung himself to a 
rafter. He preferred death to exposure. 
On Southern oaks hangs moss; on 
hall-trees are hung hats; on gallows- 
trees they hang men. These are facts, 
in all their bald horror. As I write, my 
pencil, being of wood, is full of gloom, 
despair, ennui. I am bored as I write, 
but I get five cents a word for it. The 
reader is bored as he reads, What does 
he get? 


Worcester, Mass, 


he answered inno- 
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The Music of Birds 


BY HENRY OLDYS 


[Henry Oldys, the writer of the tollowing article, is attached to the Biological Survey 
of the Dejartment of Agriculture, and is connected with the branch which has charge of 
the preservation of the game and birds of the United States and the importation~of live 


birds and mammals from other countries. 


In the course of this work he has devoted years 


to careful and intimate study of the music of birds, in which he has made many remarkable 
discoveries and established himself as an authority, both in America and £ngland.—Eptror.} 


ARLY one morning in the spring 
Ek of 1893 I heard a most attractive 
bird song. It was uttered ina 
voice of beautiful quality, and was so 
clear, so distinct and so true to our scale 
that it could be 


‘timate with different kinds of flowers, 


trees and rocks these would distract my 
attention from the landscape; in other 
words, that the part would absorb atten- 
tion that I preferred should be claimed . 
by the whole. The 





easily written 
down. In _ order 
to retain it perma- 
nently I therefore 
made a record of 
it. I had gone to 
the country in 
search of a vigor 
which my life in 
the city had failed 
to give me. I had 
determined to 
spend as much of 
my time as possi- 
ble in the woods 
and fields, and had 
been casting about 
for a definite pur- 
suit whose interest 
would draw me 
into the open air 
and keep me con- 
stant to my pro- 
jcet. The incident 
of the bird song 
gave me the need- 
ed suggestion. 
Why should I not 
record the songs 
of birds? I felt 
assured that the 
task would be a 





same fear influ- 
enced me on first 
acquaintance with 
Wagner's operas; 
I was apprehensive 
that a knowledge 
of the particular 
“motives” would 
divert my attention 
from the general 
musical effects and 
thus’ change the 
appeal from the 
soul to the head. 
Experience has, in 
both cases, partial- 
ly justified my ap- 
prehension; but 
the gain has more 
than compensated 
for the loss. Owing 
to my _ deliberate 
and intentional 
failure to acquire 
special knowledge 
I knew very few of 
even the _ most 
usual birds. Mea- 
dowlark, bluebird, 
phoebe, goldfinch, 
chickadee I had 
never knowingly 








most congenial HENRY 
one and would 
keep me out of doors 
zeal. 

At this time, altho fond of Nature, I 
was very ignorant of her specific forms. 
I had feared that by an interest in spe- 
cial objects I should lose the enjoyment 
of the general—that if I became too in- 


with unflagging 


beheld. Of the 
existence of the 
beautiful family of warblers I was utter- 
ly unaware. ‘To record the songs intel- 
ligently it was therefore essential that I 
make the acquaintance of the singers, 
and this I decided to do at once. 

I found the quest so fascinating that 
I was very assiduous, and in two or 
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three months was on terms of great fa- 
miliarity with nearly all the common 
summer birds. I had learned, also, that 
when I had secured a song and had iden- 
tified the species I was not thru with that 
species, as I had supposed would be the 
case, but had merely recorded the utter- 
ance of one individual of the species. 














WOOD THRUSH. 


Thus I knew three indigo birds that 
nested close to the house where I was 
staying, and could always distinguish 
them by their songs. This, instead of 
having a deterrent influence, opened up 
a field to my view that had a most at- 
tractive aspect, especially as I found on 
consulting such bird books as came to 
my attention that it was one that was 
practically unexplored. .To collect many 
characteristic songs and publish them in 
a book that should be at once an aid to 
bird students and a contribution to sci- 
entific knowledge became my aim, and 
with this definite object in view I con- 
tinued my investigations with redoubled 
ardor. Such a book would necessarily 
be very incomplete, but in my desire to 
incorporate the new songs I was con- 
stantly securing I postponed its final 
preparation from month to month and 
from year to year. (I may here confess 
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that it has not yet been offered to the 
publisher. ) 

Early in the course of my self-ap- 
pointed task as recorder of bird music 
I found that while some of the utter- 
ances that came to my notice were read- 
ily capable of notation upon our musical 
staff, many could be represented only ap- 
proximately, and others were absolutely 
non-produceable.. Of the songs of some 
species I have no musical record, and, 
what is more, shall never have any. And 
among the few species that have given 
me songs that are true to our scale, 
many individuals have uttered such as 
are incapable of exact notation. 

Observance of this individual differ- 
ence led to analytical study of those 
songs that used one scale, and this in 
turn led to analytical and comparative 
study of our own music. 

I had hardly entered on this phase of 
investigation when an entirely new and 
much broader field appeared before my 
eyes. My first object had been a pleas- 
ant pastime, my second a more or less 
interesting and serviceable record of 
bird songs, I now perceived that I had 
happened upon a line of investigation 
whose results were of much greater im- 
portance than I had before thought of. 
For comparison of certain of the records 
I had made with our own music showed 
identity of form of structure that be- 
tokened a close relationship between bird 
and human music—a relationship there- 
tofore unsuspected and destined to throw 
much light on such vexed questions as 
the nature, origin and evolution of mu- 
sic in general and the still broader ques- 
tion of the nature, origin and evolution 
of the esthetic sense. The resemblance: 
in structural formation between bird 
music and our own were so many and of 
such a character as to make untenable 
any explanation based on coincidence. 

In order to give more intelligent con- 
sideration to the questions that now 
arose before me I examined the history 
of human music. The light I thus ob- 
tained made the resemblances I had dis- 
covered still more astonishing; for I 
found that some of the forms of melo- 
dious construction that were to be 
observed in bird songs were of com- 
paratively recent origin among our- 
selves, their first use dating back only a 
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few centuries, while the diatonic scale it- 
self had apparently originated with the 
experiments of Pythagoras in the sev- 
enth century B. C. Investigation of 
aboriginal and ancient music, however, 
showed previous and contemporaneous 
independent use of the liatonic scale 
and of some of these melodic principles. 

Thus was I led to the discovery that 
various independent musical evolutions, 
one of which is to be found in the avian 
world, are moving along the same chan- 
nels; and this in turn gave rise to the 
resultant conclusion that from some un- 
known cause the evolution of music is 
guided in a certain direction—that is, 
toward an ideal standard, and is not a 
fortuitous growth, as is commonly held 
by students of our musical development. 
This is the field which at present en- 
gages my attention and in which I am 
constantly securing additional and im- 
portant material. 

The results of my investigations have 
been repeatedly published by means of 
magazine articles, lectures and addresses 
at the annual meetings of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. (It seems scarce- 
ly necessary to deny a statement that has 
been going the rounds of the press that 
they have formed the subject of official 
publications of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; the study of bird songs finds no 
place in the line of work conducted by 
that department, and my investigations 
have been entirely independent of my 
official duties, which relate to the preser- 
vation and importation of birds and 
game.) I may therefore be properly ex- 
cused from pointing them out with 
greater particularity. One especially re- 
markable point of resemblance between 
bird and human music, however, cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. I have 
found the woodpewee (a bird not even 
classified among the singing birds) and 
the wood thrush uttering songs, in some 
cases identical, in others nearly so, in 
structural form with many of our four- 
line ballads and hymns. This particular 
form, which is a growth of the last cen- 
tury or two, is in such common use that 
an examination of two books of vocal 
music disclosed forty-four compositions 
that followed it—compositions by such 
writers as Balfe, Donizetti, Bellini, Mo- 
zart, Samuel Lover, Stephen Glover, 
Meyerbeer, Wallace, Flotow, Verdi and 
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Weber. The form is governed by the 
following unwritten rule: the first and 
third lines are identical, the second and 
fourth are identical in notes or character 
except that the second ends with a note 
that leaves the musical sense suspended 
and the fourth with one that satisfies it, 
that is, the keynote. There may be more, 
but it is not necessary; the first four 
lines form a complete musical period. 
(It is interesting, tho not germane, to 
note that when the verse thus written 
consists of eight lines the seventh is 
usually identical with the first and third.) 
The woodpewee song, which, as I have 
pointed out in The Auk, is usually 
sung in the twilight hours of morning 
or evening, follows this form strictly, as 
I have heard it sung by certain individ- 
uals; the wood thrush song I heard from 
only one bird, and it varied slightly from 
the rule, tho the first and third lines were 
identical. I have also heard a four- 
phrase song from a summer tanager, in 
which the second and fourth lines were 
identical. 

I may also call attention to a hitherto 
unpublished. song I secured from a 
wood thrush that nested near my home 
in Takoma Park last summer. This 
song consisted of four phrases, usually, 
tho not invariably, sung in a certain 
order. In the normal song the first and 
third phrases resembled each other 
somewhat in general character, the sec- 
ond past from tonic to dominant har- 
mony, and the fourth, by an exact re- 
versal of the notes of the second, past 
from dominant to tonic harmony. The 
whole song, while not so pleasing in mel- 
ody as many others I have heard from 
wood thrushes and other birds, is an ex- 
cellent example of good musical form, 
and is an important addition to the evi- 
dence of structural resemblance between 
avian and human music. 
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A question that has naturally suggest- 
ed itself in connection with bird songs 
that are framed on lines that follow 
those governing human music is: H1ve 
the birds sufficient musical intelligence to 
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appreciate their own musical attain- 
ments, or are they merely unconscious 
instruments on or thru which melody is 
performed? Numerous experiences and 
careful observation leave no room for 
doubt in the matter. Birds sing for the 
same reason that man sings and whistles 
and plays on various instruments—to 
give expression to the sense of musical 
beauty within, which they share wi.h 
man. Song may be used by bird and 
man to charm the prospective mate; it 
may be uttered as an overflow of the 
joy of life; it may be joined by man, and 
perhaps by bird, to emotions of love, 
triumph, or religious sentiment; but 
however varied its uses or connection. 
beneath all is the general foundation of 
pure appreciation of music, and all other 
motives are merely incidental super- 
structures upon this. Birds exhibit in a 
modified degree many of the traits that 
characterize man; and that particular 
quality known as the esthetic sense they 
manifest in various ways. They show a 


predilection for bright colors, as in the 
case of jackdaws, magpies and other 
birds, which seize and secrete bright and 
highly colored objects, and in 


those 
plumage displays in which peacocks, 
birds of paradise, jacanas, pheasants and 
many more birds frequently indulge; 
they often show a high sense of the 
ornate in the construction of their nests, 
- a quality of which William Hamilton 
Gibson has given notable instances, the 
result of most ‘careful and painstaking 
study, and examples of which are con- 
stantly coming to light in stray notes 
here and there from other naturalists; 
they display appreciation of the attract- 
iveness of graceful posturing and 
rhythmical dancing, by single perform- 
ers, by pair, by trios and by larger 
groups; they enjoy special forms of 
flight, very pleasing to see and indulged 
for no other apparent purpose than 
esthetic gratification ; and however much 
Darwin may have overestimated the in- 
fluence and function of sexual selection, 
brilliantly plumaged birds very palpably 
appreciate the beauty of their own garb, 
a feeling unquestionably shared by their 
often plain-colored mates. In all these 
ways birds show an appreciation of 
grace and beauty that is governed by a 
standard coincident in kind with that 
which governs its own. For the things 
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that please them also please us, and for 
the same reason. 

But it is in music that they reach the 
highest degree of agreement with man 
in the esthetic faculty. For not only do 
they utter with evident enjoyment melo- 
dious combinations of notes that are, as. 
I have stated, governed by rules of con- 
struction governing modern human mu- 
sic, they show by conscious selection of 
suitably harmonizing phrases that they 
are subject to the same influences in the 
matter that lead man to his own choice. 
In other words, some of the birds may 
be ranked in a certain degree as com- 
posers of music. A brief account of 
some of the incidents that have come to 
my attention will substantiate this state- 
ment, remarkable tho it may seem at 
first glance. 

I have frequently heard birds of the 
same species singing alternately phrases 
that have a definite musical relationship 
to each other, such as the second line of 
a human song bears to the first. Thus, 
on the 12th of last April I heard two 
meadowlarks singing in regular alterna- 
tion the two following themes: 
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II. MEADOWLARK DUET. 


Even were this the only example I had 
met with the chances that its musical 
agreement was due to mere coincidence 
would be so remote, considering the in- 
numerable unrelated combinations of 
notes possible to the second bird, that 
such an explanation might readily be dis- 
missed as too difficult of acceptance even 
by the most credulously skeptical mind 
But being but one of many as it is all 
thought of coincidence as an explanation 
must be banished as childish. It would 
be as probable that two untaught birds 
should, by accidental combination of syl- 
lables, utter intelligent question and 
answer, such as “Where have you been ?” 
“T’ve been down by the river.” Were 
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we to hear wild birds thus conversing in 
English, not once, but often, any attempt 
to explain the phenomenon by the theory 
that the birds, without any conscious ap- 
preciation, uttered these and similar sen- 
tences by a purely accidental grouping 
of unmeaning syllables would be no more 
puerile than the idea that the related 
phrases they sing in alternation are apt 
haphazard utterances. 

But a final proof, if such were needed, 
is given in instances that have several 
times come under my observation where 
one of two birds singing unrelated 
phrases has abandoned its theme and sub- 
stituted for it one that is a suitable musi- 
cal response. One of the most recent ex- 
amples of this display of musical under- 
standing was furnished me by a meadow- 
lark on the morning of April 18th of this 
year. Two meadowlarks were singing 
related phrases in the key of B flat, while 
from across a broad field came the’ song 
of a third in E flat. One of the nearer 
birds stopped singing. The other re- 
peated his B flat strain twice then 
changed to one in E flat that was music- 
ally related to the song coming over the 
meadow, furnishing not an answer to 
that but a theme to which it was an 
answer. And as tho for better hearing 
of that distant strain the bird changed its 
perch to one that gave a nearer and less 
obstructed range. The two E flat phrases 
are here given, that of the distant bird 
being placed last, where it properly be- 
longs. 
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Ill. MEADOWLARK TRIO. 


On another occasion a meadowlark 
changed its theme to furnish a phrase re- 
lated to one another meadowlark had be- 
gun to sing, and while these two were 
regularly alternating their songs a third 
“cut in” with a related phrase and the 
three sang twice round in sequence tc 
three themes. This is the only recorded 
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instance, so far as I am aware, of a trio 
sung by birds. 

This form of antiphonal singing which 
is, apparently, not infrequently practiced 
by birds, especially meadowlarks (tho I 
have observed it among chewinks, chick- 
adees, song sparrows and field sparrows), 
and particularly when an unrelated theme 
is replaced by a related theme, leaves no 
room for doubt that the birds have suff- 
cient musical intelligence to appreciate 
those melodic requirements that we are 
subject to. And knowing, as we do, that 
their music is in other respects closely 
related to ours such would be the natural 
conclusion were there no such direct evi- 
dence as I have secured. But, as I have 
already mentioned, birds show the pos- 
Session of many human traits. Among 
these is individual variability. Not only 
is there the well-known difference in mu- 
sical requirements on the part of different 
species, but great diversity is manifested 


‘by the different individuals of a species. 


This fact must be borne constantly in 
mind by one who studies bird songs. 
Most song sparrows, to take a notable 
example, utter songs that have little or 
no relation to our music—songs that can- 
not even be recorded owing to the non- 
use of our scale. Yet occasionally I have 
secured from song sparrows bits of melo- 
dy that could not be distinguished from 
human music. Here is a song of four 
lines, three of which I composed while 
the other was taken note for note from 
a song sparrow: 
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IV. SONG COMPOSED JOINTLY BY MR. 
OLDYS AND A SONG SPARROW. 
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I defy any one, ornithologist or musi- 
cian, to pick cut the line furnished by 
the bird. The entire composition is 
thoroly homogeneous and has a hint of 
Mozart in its construction: The last line 
of this joint production was the song 
sparrow’s, the first three were mine. 

The extent of individual variation 
which this song-sparrow song exempli- 
fies must be duly appreciated if one 
would avoid the danger of hasty conclu- 
sions. Hearing a superior cardinal and 
an inferior wood thrush one might be 
led to conclude that cardinals outrank 
wood thrushes as singers, as I did during 
the early part of my studies. And meet- 
ing with only incoherent and untrue 
songs on first acquaintance, one might 
easily conclude that any attempt to write 
the songs of birds on the musical staff 
would be a waste of time or worse. It 
is only occasionally that I hear a notable 
song or singer, and all species, even 
wood thrushes, show more or less defi- 
cient musical ability. Should any musi- 
cians be led by my discoveries to under- 
take similar investigations—and the field 
is so large, so open, and so attractive that 
I should like to see capable men flock to 
the woods and meadows by the thou- 
sands, each equipped with a note-book 
and a pitch-pipe—I would warn them 
against two pitfalls, one, a too great 
eagerness that will cause them to write 
down every song they hear whether it is 
properly notable or not, and two, a too- 
ready discouragement due to failure at 
once to hear songs that can be written 
on our staff. 

I have frequently been asked which 
bird is our finest singer, and it might 
naturally be supposed that fourteen years 
of careful study of bird music would 
qualify me to render an authoritative 
opinion. But, tho I have heard the songs 
of birds in many different localities in 
the Eastern part of the United States, yet 
my observations have been very largely 
confined to a very circumscribed area 
near Washington, and I am not by any 
means as well qualified to render judg- 
ment on our singers as it might seem on 
first thought. Besides the individual dif- 
ferences to which I have called attention 
there are geographical differences to be 
considered. Thus no one of the innumer- 
able oven-birds of the region adjacent to 
Washington utter a song which bears any 
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likeness to a repetition of the word 
“teacher,” ascribed to the oven-bird by 
John Burroughs, whose characterization 
of the song has received most hearty en- 
dorsement by several other leading 
writers on birds. To hear this song one 
must go North, when, however, the usual 
(tho not invariable) oven-bird utterances 
fully justify the description. One of our 
most highly praised singers, the hermit 
thrush, rarely sings in its migratory 
journey thru the vicinity of Washington, 
and the few songs it vouchsafes, like 
those of the ruby-crowned knight and 
other birds, lack much of the vigor and 
finish they have in the breeding home. 
Furthermore there are many singers, 
such as the Western solitaire (whose 
song has received high praise), that I 
have never heard. 

If, however, I were called upon to 
make a decision based on my present im- 
perfect knowledge, I should say that con- 
sidering quality of voice, style of delivery 
and musical form the wood thrush is en- 
titled to the award. And from what I 
have been able to gather from accounts 
of the singers of other countries supple- 
mented by personal judgment of the sing- 
ing of some of the most notable of these 
foreign birds (a rather unsafe criterion), 
I am inclined to believe that the wood 
thrush is pre-eminent in the entire avian 
world. A proper caution compels me, 
however, to emphasize the fact that this 
opinion is subject to possible future modi- 
fication. 

As a final word I would call attention 
to the beautiful and interesting songs that 
are lost to us for want of some one to 
record them—songs that briefly brighten 
the world and die with the singer. If my 
investigations in a very limited locality 
have produced so many records of re- 
markable songs as I have in my note 
books, the number unrecorded must be 
beyond computation. This waste of op- 
portunity to secure interesting and valua- 
ble material to serve as a basis for intel- 
ligent consideration of questions that 
have engaged the attention of Spencer, 
Mivart, Weissmann, Helmholtz and 
other leading philosophers of the world 
seems wanton and reckless and I never 
fail to urge upon musicians the enjoy- 
ment and importance of recording and 
studying the music of the birds. 


Wasurincrton, D. C. 





An Early Scheme to Organize the 
World 


BY EDWIN D. MEAD 


[In view of the probable action at the present Hague Conference that will make the 
future Hague Conferences assemble hereafter automatically and periodically, and thus take 
the first steps in creating the Parliament of the World, the following article of Mr. Mead, 
containing a remarkable and generally unknown letter from Erasmus, is of much present in- 


terest. 


Mr. Mead’s work for peace, whether as historian, author, editor or lecturer, has 


been surpassed by no other American.—Entror.] 


HE “Great Design” of Henry IV 
fi of France is generally considered 
the first explicit scheme for the 
organization of the world, or, at any rate, 
for the federation of Europe. There is, 
of course, much controversy as to 
whether the design was Henry’s own or 
Sully’s, in whose memoirs we have our 
information about it. I have little doubt 
that the main idea was Henry’s, altho it 
is quite possible that its proportions grew 
somewhat in Sully’s treatment of it. 
Sully. began to dictate his memoirs 
shortly after Henry’s death in 1610. The 
first edition was published in 1638, after 


Sully’s death. The world, therefore, had 
no knowledge of the “Great Design” un- 
til fifteen years after Eméric Crucé pub- 
lished, in Paris, in 1623, his “Le Nou- 


veau Cynée.” In this remarkable work, 
the only known copy of which is in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, was pre- 
sented what the historians of the peace 
movement usually count the first pro- 
posal of substituting international arbi- 
tration for war. Crucé advocated the 
establishment of an International Court 
of Arbitration at Venice, as the Land- 
grave Ernest of Hesse-Rheinfels half a 
century afterward advocated the estab- 
lishment of his proposed “Tribunal of 
the Society of Sovereigns” at Lucerne. 
These are the famous beginnings of the 
movement for world organization. 

I have recently come upon an old let- 
ter from Erasmus to a friend, written 
probably about 1517, or having reference 
to that period, referring to an effort at 
that time in behalf of the peace of 
Europe, which was so comprehensive 
and definite in its character that it seems 


to me that it may almost be considered: 


a “Great Design” previous to the famous 


scheme of Henry IV. The letter, which 
is printed in the introduction to an Eng- 
lish translation of the “Complaint of 
Peace,” published in London in 1802, is 
as follows: 

“It was a favorite project about that time, to 
assemble a Congress of kings at Cambray. It 
was to consist of Maximilian the Emperor, 
Francis the First, king of France, Henry the 
Eighth of England, and Charles, the sovereign 
of the Low Countries, of which I am a native. 
They were to enter, in the most solemn man- 
ner, into mutual and indissoluble engagements 
to preserve peace with each other, and con- 
sequently peace thruout Europe. This mo- 
mentous business was very much promoted by 
a man of most excellent character, William of 
Ciervia; and by one who seemed to have been 
born to advance the happiness of his country 
and of human nature, John Sylvagius, chancel- 
lor of Burgundy. But certain persons who get 
nothing by peace and a great deal by war 
threw obstacles in the way, which prevented 
this truly kingly purpose from being carried 
into execution. After this great disappoint- 
ment, I sat down and wrote, by desire of John 
Sylvagius, my Querela Pacis. But since that 
period things have been growing worse; and I 
believe I must soon compose the Epitaph in- 
stead of the Complaint of Peace, as she seems 
to be dead and buried and not very likely to 
revive.” 

The “Complaint of Peace” (Querela 
Pacis) here referred to is Erasmus’s fa- 
mous and most important work impeach- 
ing the war system of nations as he wit- 
nessed it in his day. It was not, of 
course, his first or only impeachment. 
He discussed the subject in the same 
spirit in his panegyric to Philip, Duke 
of Burgundy, at Brussels, in 1504; and 
from that time until the end of his life 
he lost no occasion to condemn war, 
arraigning the crimes, the corruption of 
morals, the fearful cost and waste, the 
destruction of life, and the injustice inci- 
dent to it, with a thoroness and power 
beyond that of any other person in his 
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time. The best known of these impeach- 
ments, perhaps, is the section upon war 
in the “Praise of Folly,” which was writ- 
ten in 1509. He was deeply stirred upon 
the subject when he was in Rome some 
three years before, and found the pope 
himself, Julius II, waging war. “War 
was bad enough at the best, but a papal 
war was a scandal to Christianity, and a 
fighting pope was to him a monster of 
iniquity. The impression of Julius II 
leading a campaign for the recovery of 
Bologna never quite left him. It served 
him for a text whenever he felt free to 
speak his mind upon the subject of 
war.” In 1514 he says in a letter to the 
abbot of St. Bertin: “What do you sup- 
pose the Turks will think of us when 
they hear of Christian princes falling out 
so furiously with one another, and that 
for a title to empire?” He informs us 
in one of his Adagia, itself a long dis- 
sertation on the evils of war, that when 
he was at Rome he had drawn 
up a treatise on war called “An- 
tipolemus,” inscribed to Julius II, and he 
speaks as if he intended to print it. No 
essay with this title appears among his 
published works ; but it seems to me not 


unlikely that what he here meditated may 


have been included afterward in his 
“Complaint of Peace” in 1517. The dis- 
sertation referred to is introduced under 
the proverb Dulce bellum in expertis. 
The publication of the old English trans- 
lation of it under the title “Antipolemus” 
causes some confusion. An American 
edition of this, together with the “Com- 
plaint of Peace,” was published in 1813 
(by Charles Williams, Boston, and D. 
Allinson, Burlington, N. J.). This is of 
great significance in the history of the 
American peace movement, as it was a 
year before the publication of Noah 
Worcester’s “Solemn Review of the Cus- 
tom of War.” It was at the time that 
David L. Dodge and his ftiends in New 
York were considering the formation of 
their New York Peace Society; and,it 
would be interesting to learn whether 
there was any connection between the 
two things. 

The “Complaint of Peace” is dedicated 
to Philip of Burgundy, the Bishop of 
Utrecht ; and the bishop’s letter acknowl- 
edging it is dated December 6th, 1517. 


In the dedication of his work to the 
bishop, Erasmus says: “You and I have 
lately. seen that certain persons, much 
more formidable to their friends and fel- 
low-countrymen than to any enemy, have 
left nothing unattempted to prevent the 
final cessation of war; and in another 
case we have seen with what difficulty 
those who were real friends to their 
country and king could lately obtain that 
peace which is always desirable and in 
the present conjuncture necessary. It 
was this shameful behavior which in- 
duced me to write my ‘Complaint of 
Peace.’ ” 

The intimation here that what men 
like William of Ciervia and John Syl- 
vagius were working for in connection 
with the Congress of Kings at Cambray 
was “the final cessation of war,” to- 
gether with the whole spirit of the dis- 
cussion of the “momentous business” in 
the letter of Eramus quoted above, shows 
that what was really in mind was some- 
thing vastly more ambitious and con- 
structive than a mere treaty or anything 
which we usually associate with what 
actually happened .at Cambray in 1517. 
In a letter to Ammonius, December 20th, 
1516 (the letter can be found in the sec- 
ond volume of Nichols’s edition of Eras- 
mus’s letters), Erasmus says: “They say 
that before long there is to be a meeting 
of sovereigns—that is to say, Maximil- 
ian, the King of France, and our King 
Charles, at Cambray, when the question 
of an inviolable peace is to be consid- 
ered.” We know that the sovereigns did 
not meet at Cambray as proposed, but a 
treaty was concluded by tlieir repre- 
sentatives there, March 11th, 1517. This; 
however, was clearly something quite in- 
commensurate with the “grand design” 
of William of Ciervia, John Sylvagius, 
and, I think it is fair to surmise, Eras- 
mus himself. The whole matter is some- 
thing which I wish we knew much more 
about than the histories tell us. It is 
doubly interesting in this year 1907, 
when the movement for the organization 
of the world has proceeded so far that 
we are witnessing the meeting, in the 
capital of Erasmus’s own country, of the 
first true Parliament of Man; and when 
the cornerstone has just been laid there 
of the Temple of Peace, the palace of the 
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World Court, presented to the united 
world by a citizen of the United States. 
It is certainly significant, in view of the 
“momentous business” now being trans- 
acted in Holland, that it was the Dutch 
Erasmus who framed the first great im- 
peachment of war in modern times, and 
the Dutch Grotius who a century later 
did the greatest work for peace which 
has ever been achieved by any single 
man. 

The “great design” of John Sylvagius 
and his friends, whatever it was, came to 
nothing. The “great design” of Henry 
of Navarre had a strong element of self- 
ishness in it: its primary motive was to 
effect a combination against the House 
of Austria. The first clearly conceived 
and at the same time really disinterested 
design for an organized world was Wil- 
liam Penn’s “Essay Toward the Peace 
of Europe.” Most philosophic of all 
the founders of our American com- 
monwealths, William Penn, publishing 
his great tractate after his return to Eng- 
land, did not forget to pay tribute to the 
“great design” of the French king; nor 
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did he forget that the Dutch Republic 
had in modern times furnished the most 
impressive illustration of that great prin- 
ciple of federation whose extension to 
international affairs it was the purpose of 
his work to urge. 

High on the great tower over the Phil- 
adelphia which he founded, and where 
by happy augury was organized this fed- 
eral nation of brotherly love, Penn’s 
statue stands, so colossal that its outline 
is clear against the sky. He is not look- 
ing toward the West, as he fittingly 
might do, contemplating the growth of 
the republic which he helped to birth. 
More fittingly still, he is looking toward 
England and Europe, beyond the sea. 
Today he is our symbol, speaking for us 
to the world, declaring to Europe, to the 
august Parliament of Man assembled in 
the land of Hugo. Grotius and Erasmus, 
that America in this great hour is not 
chiefly looking inward, but outward; in 
our behalf pledging the nations that the 
United States will do her part for the 
high interests of the united world. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Standard of Decent Living 


BY ARTHUR B. REEVE 
[Last week we published an article by Albert Britt, entitled “The Actual Cost of Liv- 


ing.” 


This week Mr. Reeve, of the editorial staff of Charities, continues the discussion of 


the question of “Who Pays for Prosperity ?”--Eprror.] 


N last week’s INDEPENDENT Mr. Britt 
| has shown that the cost of living 
has increased, accompanied by an 
inadequate increase in average income. 
But that, after all, is not the real heart 
of the problem. Men may be living in 
some fashion at or near the limit of their 
incomes, but still be far below a decent 
standard of living. Not how men are 
living, but how they should live, is the 
great question affecting not only them 
but future generations. 

Dr. Edward T. Devine, general secre- 
tary of the Charity Organization Society 
of New York, some time ago made an 
estimate that was tentative, which 
showed that: 


“In New York, where rentals and provisions 
are, perhaps, more expensive than in any other 


large city, for an average family of five per- 
sons the minimum income on which it is prac- 
ticable to remain self-supporting and to main- 
tain any approach to a decent standard of liv- 
ing is a year.” 

Not longer ago than last fall he said 
that this estimate was without doubt 
now far too low. Professor Albion W. 
Small, of the University of Chicago, is 
quoted in a lecture: ‘No man can live, 
bring up a family, and enjoy the ordi- 
nary human happiness on a wage of less 
than $1,000 a year.” John Mitchell, dur- 
ing the coal troubles of last spring, esti- 
mated the minimum wages that will 
maintain a workingman and his family 
in the coal region, according to the so- 
called “American standard,” at $600 a 
year. But these were only estimates. 
Since they were made several more or 
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less detailed investigations have been 
made that put the question of an ade- 
quate standard of living on an entirely 
different basis. 

Last year five prominent social work- 
ers came together in New York, and, 
after fixing on a typical family of a man, 
his wife and three children under earn- 
ing age, the result of their calculations 
was that $931 was the minimum wages 
that such a man must earn to support 
his family decently ; $3.10 a day for 300 
working days. 

The question was then submitted to 
sixteen other social workers in close 
touch with actual cheap living condi- 
tions. One group of six combined in 
averaging their estimates, and the result 
was placing the figure at $942 a year. 
The other estimates were $768 (two esti- 
mates), $879, $900, $901, $986, $1,078, 
$1,394, $1,403 and $1,449. It will read- 
ily be seen that a reasonable average of 
these estimates is $950 a year as the cost 
of a normal standard of living of such a 
family in New York City. 

New York City is by no means the 
only city which is investigating the cost 
of living at the present time. It has 
been calculated for Chicago by investi- 
gators at $900, by New Orleans investi- 
gators at $1,000, and by Philadelphia 
investigators as low as $600, the differ- 
ence arising through the inclusion of 
items like insurance, savings, vacations, 
reading and other “cultural” expenses in 
the higher estimates and not in the lower. 
- The standard of living fixed in Philadel- 
phia was an exceptionally low standard 
and one probably more closely resem- 
bling a sub-normal standard than any of 
the others. These were all for families 
of six persons. 

One of the latest of these investiga- 
tions is that of Baltimore, which has re- 
sulted in the conclusion that $750 a year 
is the minimum amount required by a 
family of six persons. This investiga- 
tion was made by the Maryland Bureau 
of Statistics, which has just issued a re- 
port. This report places the figures thus: 


NN na leg soe ey aa cba $180 
Market and groceries 25. 0... ectascccecas 364 
EE Ca ccc eke pac daw ap SoMa wae 85 
NN soins <} baacdeb ad bewkeda wees 18 
Amusements and incidentals:............ 10 
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COMIIED a 5 siccs ovvin dicviv etwas ube «eran $30 
Cr We eo icc s ai tases 35 
SR RIE ey RS ee $742 


Of course, these figures give no lux- 
uries, nor do they provide for much hol- 
iday in summer or winter. The item of 
rent is as low as it ‘could possibly be 
placed and carries the family out into 
the suburbs, necessitating carfare to and 
from work. Says the report: 

“Baltimore is cheaper to live in than either 
New York or Chicago, but even so the: living 
on $742 a year would be nothing to boast of 
when we consider the thousands who are liv- 
ing on much less.” 

It is interesting to note that the aver- 
age of these estimates by twenty-eight 
different people in various parts of the 
country is about $938. This figure can 
in no sense be offered as anything more 
than a shrewd guess at a decent cost of 
living, but as such it tends to show that 
to maintain a minimum “American stand- 
ard,” of which our oratorical political 
economists profess themselves so proud, 
it is necessary for the wage-earner of a 
family group of five or six to earn about 
$940 a year, $3.13 a day during 300 
days. 

Among the causes for the increase in 
the cost of living some weight must of 
course be given to the great increase in 
the production of gold in recent years. 
Thirty years ago the world’s stock of 
this precious metal was only $1,600,000,- 
000; today it is more than $6,000,000,- 
000. Since 1875 the increase has been 
more than three times as great as the en- 
tire stock in hand in that year. Last 
year the production was more than 
$400,000,000, and it is likely that that 
average will be equaled for the next 
twenty years at least. 

But the only effect that can properly 
be ascribed to this factor is that of a 
general leveling up of prices and a 
steadying of the markets of the world. 
The laboring man suffers, if anything, 
since the benefit reaches him after a 
gradual process of filtering down thru 
the other mediums of production and ex- 
change, and is likely to be delayed a dec- 
ade before landing finally in his hands. 
As a matter of fact, the problem remains 
ahout where it was as regards the rela- 
tion of the different human factors. 

We find ourselves forced to conclude 
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that there has been such an increase in 
the cost of living that the average of 
$938 in 1906 in equivalent to $670 in 
1896. To buy now what $1 bought in 
1896 $1.40 is required. Assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that the wage scale 
of 1896 was such as to furnish the work- 
man with an adequate standard of liv- 
ing, the question now arises: Is the 
American workingman, whether of hand 
or brain, receiving $1.40. today for the 
same work he received $1 for in 1896? 
It is true that among large numbers of 
workingmen there has been an_ increase 


in wages ranging from 5 to 12$ per cent.” 


during the past year, with the greater 
number probably at Io per cent. But do 
these increases, taken together with the 
increases received at various times dur- 
ing the past decade, counterbalance the 
40 per cent. increase in the cost of. liv- 
ing? The increase in income has been 
first of all in the incomes of the organ- 
ized bodies of capital and labor. An in- 
crease, smaller without doubt, has taken 
place in the wages of unskilled and 
skilled labor that is not organized, for 
these are the people that feel the effect 
of good or hard times first of all, being 
on the firing line, so to speak. But the 
smallest increase of all has been among 
the workers of the middle class, unor- 
ganized, whose affiliations and tastes are 
with the capitalist and whose interests 
are in reality more closely allied with 
organized labor—the great mass of peo- 
ple between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of organized labor and organized 
capital. : 

Mr. J. G. Schonfarber, who made -the 
Maryland investigation, points out: 

“It will be easily found that if there has 
been any increase of wages approximating 
anything like the cost of living it has been 
mainly in those trades which were thoroly or- 
ganized and could by numerical force and 
combination enforce their demands, and this 
is true, because all the newspapers reports of 
the increases of wages have been in the rail- 
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roads and building industries, etc. We know 
that all these wage increases were among or- 
ganized railroad hands, textile workers, or 
building- trades mechanics. But as far as 
salesmen, for instance, are concerned, as indi- 


* cative of men. with fixed salaries, there was 


neither an increase in the yearly earnings nor 
a. proportionate decrease in the hours of 
work,” . 

Probably the only test of the general 
rise, if.any, in the money wages level in 
theScountry is furnished by the statistics 
of the railroads. Unfortunately even 
the few statistics on this subject are usu- 


‘ally over a year old by the time they 


reach the public. But according to 
Moody's Magazine the general rise since 
1896 has been about 20 per cent. for 
railroad. men. 

“As about half of the employees of railroads 
consist of skilled and about half of unskilled 
labor, and also about half of organized and 
half of unorganized labor, it is safe to assume 
that the average rise of money wages of rail- 
road employees is a fair average for the whole 
country. This being true, it would appear that 
money wages will not now average more than 
20 per cent. higher than they averaged ten 
years ago.” 

_The problem that faces America in the 
year of grace 1907 is of this difference 
between 20 per cent. wages and 40 per 
cent. cost of living above those of a dec- 
ade ago. Agitation, investigation, com- 
missions, and income and _ inheritance 
tax suggestions all have to do in reality 
with the question who is getting the 
“rake-off.” The lesson of production we 
have learned and learned well; we have 
yet to learn the lesson of distribution. 
That is the cause of a growing discon-: 
tent when trade returns seem to show 


‘on the face of the figures an era of un- 


heard-of prosperity. Prosperity matters 
little to the great middle-class consumer, 
however, when he gets the idea that he 
is paying the cost of it and not receiving 
his proportionate share. That is the dark 
side of good times—the problem: Who 
is paying for prosperity? 


New York City. 











Photographed by Gertrude Kasebier. 
A DRESS FOR THE GODS TO DANCE IN. 








A Practical Protest Against Fashion 


BY ANNA G. NOYES 


{Mrs. Noyes differs from other reformers in that when she conceives a new idea she 
carries it out herself directly instead of organizing a society and waiting until the whole 
world is converted. How she made a city flat commodious and artistic by the elimination 
and selection of furniture was told in Tug InpepenpENT May 16, 1907, and this article 
gives her experience in bringing feminine costume urtder the rule of the simple life.— 


Eprror. ] 


HE great criticism to be made of 
modern dress is, that its incessant 
changes do not give an ever-in- 
creasing amount of convenience, comfort 
and beauty. The changes more frequent- 
ly move in a circle than ahead. Once in 
every so often, we can anticipate the 
same conveniences, such as short skirts, 
loose sleeves and low collars, etc., and 
alternating with these, the same incon- 
veniences as long skirts, tight sleeves and 
high collars. At the end of a century the 
only results we seem to have definitely 
gained are the final abolition of the hoop 
skirt, a reduction in the weight and num- 
ber of ‘petticoats, and the one-piece un- 
dergarment next the skin. 
What seems so inexplicable is, that at 
a time unprecedented in history in the 
number and range of inventions for the 
production of better articles needed by 
man for food, shelter and clothing, there 
appears the fact that convenience and 
beauty in dress have not, to say the 
least, made a parallel gain. In the textile 
industry alone, in the cultivation of the 
fibers, weaving, spinning, dyeing, finish- 
ing, and in every one of the thousand 
details of these and other processes, in- 
ventors are finding out ways of econ- 
omizing time and material, of giving a 
better finish, a more durable color, a 
greater variety of pattern, and so on. 
Power sewing machines, under the guid- 
ance of trained operators, turn out a 
hundred dresses where our grandmothers 
could make but one. There is no limit 
to the improvements which may be made 
on machines, unless it be our patent laws 
and the greed of the owner of the fac- 
tory, and one never finds the inventor, 
at any rate, going back to a style of ma- 
chinery used by his great-grandfather. 
But dress does not radically improve, 
it only changes. 
Philosophers and economists have 


tried to fathom this: morbid desire for 
something new in dress, no matter how 
old it is. Some claim that the people de- 
mand the change. That is quite possible, 
for most fashions one does not like long. 
In countries. like India, where there are 
sharp class distinctions, there is no 
change of style in dress. From this the 
conclusion has been drawn that the 
changing styles in Western countries 
serve to distinguish classes. In the 
West, however, the line is drawn not by 
birth, as in India, but by money, and the 
distinction is between those who can pay 
and those who cannot pay. Conformity 
to the style in every detail is a way of 
giving evidence of one’s ability to pay. 
By some the custom of constantly chang- 
ing styles is upheld because it gives em- 
ployment to the poor. Then, to be con- 
sistent, the making of impure food should 
also be encouraged, and the publishing 
of yellow literature, and the constructing 
of unsanitary houses. Others say that it 
is deliberately stimulated by large 
dealers, to create a market for their 
goods, that they may secure great profits 
for themselves, an accusation that ap- 
pears to have much truth in it. 

But whatever the cause the result is 
evident, that there is to society and to the 
individual, a loss of valuable time and 
good material, with no compensation in 
continuously better models for dresses. 
In all factories, when expensive machin- 
ery is thrown on the scrap heap, it is es- 
timated that the loss will soon be made 
up by the new machine installed to take 
its place. But with clothing, the coat or 
dress is set aside, not that the owner may 
adopt a style that is primarily better, but 
only one that is different. The change 
is not made with the idea of putting on 
the market dresses improving each year 
in convenience, in line, in harmonious 
and appropriate color schemes, but only 
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dresses of a new pattern, which the sim- 
ple-minded public has been educated at 
its Own expense to desire. Salesmen 

















THE FIRST EXPERIMENT. 
Photographed by Jessie Tarbox Beales. 


actually try to persuade me to buy a cer- 
tain garment or weave or color, whose 
redeeming virtue to them, is that it is 
“just out,” “something new this season,” 
or “the very latest thing” and so on thru 
the whole gamut of their tiresome jar- 
gon. I never fail to tell them I am not 
looking for something new, thank you, 
only for something. good. And “there’s 
the rub!” For one of the by-products 
of this insane desire to get something 
new, is that the quality of goods is rapid- 
ly deteriorating. Adulterations which 
are harmful to the natural fibers, as well 
as others which cheapen the goods, are 
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not designated on the labels and are in- 
creasing every year. Silk can be and is 
adulterated with tin to such an extent 
that when one buys a piece of silk one 
is liable to get only 1 per cent. of silk 
by weight and 9 per cent. of salts of tin! 
Both pure (?) linen and silk have threads 
of cotton in them—but to go into that 
story would take whole books! 

The only excuses for changing should 
be, it seems to me, that a more convenient 
or beautiful or economical cut, tone or 
textile had been produced. 

For me to wait until this idea was 
common to all, would mean a still longer 
period of personal discomfort, to say 
nothing of the fear I daily felt of losing 
my temper; so limiting myself to the 
parts of the big problem which I, unaid- 
ed by lobbyists or special legislation, 
could solve, consciously stated my prob- 
lems as they occurred to me, and began 
and am still trying to solve them. 

These then were my problems: 

To design a convenient method of put- 
ting my dress on and off, so that 1 should 
not have to depend upon my husband 
even for that. 

To decide upon a “respectable” length 
for a.skirt, and to adhere to it until skirts 
were no longer. 

To choose a pattern for a skirt that 
was full enough for comfort in walking 
or running, and one so cut as to hold its 
shape, and one that I considered was be- 
coming to me. 

To devise a method of so equally dis- 
tributing the weight of my clothes on my 
body, that I should always be as free 
from discomforts from my clothes as I 
am from discomforts from my skin and 
bones. 

To provide pockets, enough of them so 
that I should not have to hook on a bag 
or carry one in my hand. Men don't. 

To let, as far as possible, the natura! 
curves of my body give character to the 
line design of my dress, and not drag in 
any extraneous deformities, either for my 
body or my head. 

To select the coloring in textiles that 
tone with my own color. 

To choose textiles for garments, under 
and outer, because of certain physical 
properties of the textiles; wool for 
warmth, linen tor coolness, silk for clean- 
liness, and so on. 











To have touch the skin only those ma- 
terials which can be readily washed. 

To buy what was in the long run, the 
least expensive material. 

To find gloves warm enough for my 
hands in winter, so that I should not have 
to be bothered with carrying a muff. 

To find a hat that was becoming to 
me, and that fitted my head, and then to 
wear it as long as there was any wear 
in the hat. 


To find shoes or sandals that fitted my © 


feet. 

To eliminate starch, because techni- 
cally it is dirt, and from an artistic stand- 
point it is unthinkable on the human 
body, and is without doubt only an in- 
vention for making money. 

To eliminate all jewelry, nose rings, 
earrings, finger rings, arm rings, waist 
rings, neck rings, cuff buttons, hat pins, 
breast pins, everything in the jewelry line 
but a watch, and a brooch to secure it, 
and hair pins. I should be unjust to my- 
self if I took too much credit for this 
last virtuous decision. It would not have 
been reached so precipitately, had not a 
fire consumed all my jewels. I did, how- 
ever, rejoice and not weep over their 
burning, and did not dig for them in the 
ruins. 

To eliminate fur in this climate, be- 
cause just as it prevents the body’s heat 
from escaping, it also prevents fresh air 
from penetrating. 

One very important reason for elimin- 
ation of non-essentials, is that it will re- 
duce the amount of work those engaged 
in industry will have to do. For I be- 
lieve that when the new era comes, the 
whole world will be planning to make 
less work and more play and song and 
life for itself, instead of more drudgery 
and stagnation, crime and death, and we 
cannot begin too soon to take that at- 
titude. 

In the early days of these unsettled 
problems, I put my body thru the last 
sufferings I ever hope to have to inflict 
upon it, in compelling it to wear out the 
old clothes, while my mind and I cut out 
patterns of cheese-cloth, drew picture 
dresses on paper, and delved in all the 
literature and illustrations to be found on 
the subject. In the meantime, I was 
sloughing off my integuments, until I 
had left upon my body, but two of an 
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original six undergarments, the same 
thruout the year, namely a union suit and 
one petticoat. 

For added warmth, I wear black cot- 
ton-and-wool tights, and a sweater, both 
of which are easily taken off in our 
warmly heated apartments. Ofcourse I 
still wear shoes or sandals and stockings 

















“I. CAN GET INTO MY DRESS ALONE, SO 
THAT I DO NOT HAVE TO DEPEND UPON MY 
HUSBAND EVEN FOR THAT.” 


Photographed by Jessie Tarbox Beales. 


and supporters fastened to a belt which 
fits about my waist. For my union suit 
I choose cotton in preference to linen, 
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because my own skin does not demand 
the only property that would, in this case, 
make linen preferable; namely, that of 
rapidly absorbing moisture, and creating 
indirectly a circulation of air which gives 
to linen its characteristic cool feeling. 
Besides cotton is cheaper. The petticoat 
is a very good quality of sateen, soft, 
noiseless and washable, the same color 
as the dress with which it is worn. It is 


“THIS IS MY POCKET AND I’VE GOT REAL 


THINGS IN IT!” 
Photographed by Jessie Tarbox Beales. 


made with but one ruffle, and that is 
stitched down on the top, under a tuck 
made in the body of the petticoat. This 
leaves the fewest possible places for dust 
to collect, and still makes a very satis- 
factory petticoat. The petticoat is fitted 
over the hips, and needs no further sup- 
port and does not bind my waist. The 
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material for the petticoat worn with light 
dresses is pongee silk, and made like the 
sateen one. 

The following general plan for. the 
dresses is the one which I have adopted, 
and is illustrated in the photographs here 
shown. They fasten with hooks and eyes 
under the pleat at the left, opening from 
the yoke to about eight inches below th« 
waist. In this I keep my watch, fountair. 
pen and pencil, all securely fastened so 
that I shall not lose them. The dresses 
are all in one piece, excepting those in 
which the yoke counts as a second piece. 
None of the dresses are lined, but under 


- the dresses without yokes, I wear a China 


silk underwaist with as high a neck and 
as long sleeves as those of the dress. 
The guimpes are of washable silk. Both 
underwaists and guimpes serve the same 
purpose of preventing the dresses from 
touching the skin, and in these the shields 
are pinned. 

I have chosen silk for these guimpes 
and underwaists because of all the tex- 
tiles this one is least easily soiled. Cot- 
ton, which contains 1 per cent. wax, pre- 
sents a sticky surface, to which foreign 
particles readily adhere. In summer I 
wear linen guimpes, because, Knen, as ex- 
plained before, is the coolest textile to 
wear. All things considered, I feel silk is 
the best material for serviceable dresses. 
It is not so easily soiled, and when soiled 
is easily cleaned, and if a good quality is 
bought it wears a long time and always 
looks well. It is also very light in weight. 

To get ready to step into the kitchen 
to prepare a meal, is a matter requiring 
but few minutes, for with apron and 
cuffs my dress is well protected. This 
apron was adopted after considering 
many patterns and so far has given en- 
tire satisfaction, for it is-without the cus- 
tomary and needless fulness, ruffles and 
tucks. And as for cuffs I have found 
nothing to equal the woven straw ones, 
at 5 cents a pair. 

A very satisfactory kimono may be 
made with little labor. It utilizes the full 
width of the goods, and reaches about a 
foot below the waist line.. The piece is 
cut up the middle of the front, and the 
yoke cut out, the raw edges hemmed and 
the ribbon sewed on. The sleeves are 
made by sewing together the selvedges 
of the goods under the arm, for a dis- 
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tance of about three inches. For the fas- 
tening two plain buttons are covered 
with the ribbon and two loops are made 
of the same material, ail of which took 
me about two hours to make by hand one 
evening after a full day’s teaching. 

Any explanation of the color schemes 
employed in the dresses in terms that 
would be intelligible to the average 
reader, would be difficuit to write, tedious 
to read, and the information gained 
would not be exact. Not until all the 
world can get a definite color sensation 
from the formula, O.R., L.L., $N, which 
is, according tc Dr. Denman Ross, of 
Harvard University, the formula for the 
color of the Rajah silk, is it worth while 
to try to give descriptions of color 
schemes. All I can say is that I have had 
the colors of my flesh and hair and eves 
in mind and have tried to tone to those, 
in complementary or analogous color 
schemes, 

Three minutes is an abundance of time 
to allow in which to change my dress, 
that is, to take off one dress and to put 
on another, and I need no assistance, not 
even a mirror, to see if everything is all 
together and straight, for nothing can 


go crooked and nothing can come apart. 
The weights of my dresses and other 


garments are as follows: Brown silk 
dress with guimpe, 6 ounces; gray-blue 
cloth with guimpe, 10 ounces ; Rajah silk, 
4.5 ounces; camping dress, 8.5 ounces; 
sateen petticoat, 4 ounces; pongee petti- 
coat, 2 ounces, union suit, 2.5 ounces; 
stockings, 1.5 ounces ; garters, .5 ounces ; 
Sandals, 8 cunces; high shoes, 11.5 
ounces ; low shoes, 8.5 ounces; summer 
hat, 2 ounces; winter. hat, 2 ounces; 
tramping hat, I ounce. 

In these dresses I feel like a spirit! 
Nothing holds me to the earth. I feel as 
if I had left the cocoon of the chrysalis 
and were learning to fly. And O! it’s 
such fun to dance in them with one’s 
arms and body. Every muscle and bone 
is free! When I go to walk thru the 
city, I have to remind myself that it is 
improper thus to be merry on the street. 
What will folks think? I want to bend 
and twist and turn and jump and skip 
and vigorously pull in the air, just be- 
cause I can! I know no buttons will 
burst off when I expand my lungs. No 
steel (think of it! steel worn upon a 
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human body) will snap when I stoop 
from the waist to touch my toes. No 
waist will separate from a skitt when I 
stand on tiptoe and stretch and stretch to 
my very utmost: Surely those who have 
stayed so long in the chrysalis stage, that 
they never can develop beyond it, ought 
not to begrudge the freedom of those 
who still can be liberated. 

It is merely a coincidence that my 
dresses happen to resemble somewhat the 
jumper suits being worn this season. 
They will disappear soon, however, and 
another fad will take its place. And the 
resemblance any way is only a surface 
one. The jumper suits are just as tight 
as other dresses about the waist, they 
button up the back, they have no pockets, 
the guimpes are of white, starched, and 
needlessly tucked and inserted, the col- 
lars are high and the skirt unnecessarily 
full and over-trimmed. 

In the fire fortunately all my clothes 
were burned up, which gave me an excel- 
lent opportunity to do what I otherwise 
never could have done satisfactorily, find 
out the cost of my wardrobe. I have in- 
stalled all I shall need for the four sea- 
sons except a winter overcoat, another 
pair of shoes and possibly another sum- 
mer dress, and I can think of nothing 
else I shall need until these clothes are 
worn out. The cost for material, includ- 
ing two silk dresses, $1.25 a yard, two 
cloth dresses, $2.25 a yard, seven 
guimpes, two China silk underwaists, a 
bathing suit, three petticoats, three union 
suits, nine pairs of stockings, three night- 
gowns, two pairs of shoes, one pair of 
sandals, a raincoat, rubbers and umbrel- 
la, two aprons and cuffs, toilet articles, 
hair pins, an Ingersoll watch and brooch, 
pins and needles, darning cotton and a 
thimble, absorbent cotton and cheese- 
cloth, in fact for everything I need in 
my wardrobe, the cost has been $122.26. 
I have paid for labor $24.50 and given 
about ten days of my own labor which, in 
the capacity ot a seamstress, would be 
valued at $1.50 a day. One hundred and 
sixty dollars would easily cover the en- 
tire cost, and the cost of laundering is 
about 30 cents « week, at a steam laundry 
very unsatisfactory and expensive, but 
the only means available at present. 

The effect of Fletcher’s and Chitten- 
den’s experiments on the amount of food 
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needed to sustain the human body, and 
the method of eating so as to get the full 
value of the food eaten, are just begin- 
ning to give us a new standard for reck- 
oning the cost of food in the cost of liv- 
ing. But in all the literature I have been 
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in part determined by the amount of heat 
generated and retained in the body. All 
I know is that I wear fewer clothes than 
I used to wear, and at the same time am 
eating less food, and as nearly as I can 
tell, I generate and retain sufficient heat 














THE RAJAH SILK OF INDESCRIBABLE COLOR, AND 


A WARDROBE COMPLETE, 
NINETEEN OUNCES. 


WHICH WEIGHS EXACTLY 


Photographed by Jessie Tarbox Beales. 


able to find on dress, I have read of ne 
one concerned to find out how much 
clothing a person needs, altho clothing 
has a physiological function and experi- 
mental tests could be made in a labora- 
tory. Clothing is closely associated with 
food and digestion, the amount of cloth- 
ing needed and the properties of it, are 


to keep me equally warm, and my general 
health has never been better, nor my 
capacity for work greater. But this fact 
will have little weight in the world of 
science where but one experiment counts 
for so little. 

Then, too, the physiological function 
of clothing has so little to do with dress 
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that even if this were determined, it 
would be but a small fraction of the 
whole problem. For man not only 
dresses to be protected from the ele- 
ments, and to retain his self-generated 
heat, but to be designated as a policeman, 
or sailor or coachman or minister ; or dis- 
tinguished as a person of wealth and 
leisure, a non-participant in the world’s 
work, only partaking in its social func- 
tions and sports; or respectable and con- 
ventional, never questioning or refusing 
to obey a mandate of the day, whether it 
be to paint one’s body, to tattoo one’s 
face, to deform one’s feet, to displace 
one’s internal organs, or to wear stiffly 
starched linen. 

When the spirit of equality shall be a 
living thing among us, these false and 
forced standards will cease to exist be- 
cause they will perform no function. 
The place to spend one’s energy is after 
all on the more fundamental causes of 
present day non-moralities. However, I 
have to wear ny clothes on my own back, 
and they gave me no peace until I at- 
tended to them. Now at least I can go 
about my business in a comfortable dress, 
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made by a dressmaker, who tho» she 
makes elegant honorific gowns for “leis- 
ure class” ladies, never took greater 
pleasure in making a dress than she took 
in making in one day the Rajah silk for 
me. And if any one else is conscious of 
the same problem, what is herein written 
may give to that one an idea. 

These few experiments which I have 
made have really very little to do with 
the whole problem. This is merely my 
protest against the point of view of the 
makers and wearers of dresses thruout 
the land. We 2ll seem to be buncoed into 
pursuing a phantom, which because of its 
very nature we can never catch. We 
are exhausted running as fast as we can 
to remain stationary! And the buncco 
men all along the line, stand by enjoying 
the joke, because they pocket the cash. 

The dresses themselves are not con- 
clusive. Who knows? I may have an- 
other idea before I have another dress. 
If I do I shall try it on, and see what it 
is good for. Why here is this new textile 
Xylolin, made of paper, a dream of Bel- 
lamy’s being realized. I shall certainly 
look into that! 


New York Crrty. 


Song of Truth 


BY COLETTA RYAN 


I am the soul of Truth. 
O’er hill and mountain. 


spring 


And loveliness within me. 


I rise and sing 
There is naught but 


I am bound 


By bread good nature and I twine around 


All hope and promise. 


O’er the fields I lean 


And lo! the wailing world again is green. 
Love kneels to me, and formal gates unclose 
To greet the fragrant season of the rose. 


In vain the ghostly churchyard waits to see 
My silhouet against the cypress tree! 

In vain the skeptic waits for me to die, 

I cannot perish—trustfully I lie 

Within the heart of heaven and I throw 

A white enchantment over grief and woe. 
God is my light, and lasting life is mine. 
Arise, embrace me, brother, I am thine! 


Dorcmester, Mass. 








Problems of Life and Heredity 


In the University of Paris there is, 
besides the regular university department 
of zodlogy headed by Delage, and the 
normal department under Houssay, a 
laboratory of crganic evolution under the 
direction of Giard. In the small lecture 
room of this laboratory Felix Le Dantec 
delivers to a little group of half compre- 
hending students his suggestive lectures 
on Les Grands Problémes de la Vie. But 
however few the men and women who 
find their way to this hidden lecture room 
in the insignificant building huddled un- 
der the shadows of the somber Pantheon 
—for the laboratory is not housed in the 
great Sorbonne—Le Dantec finds an 
interested hearing by a larger audience 
thru the medium of his books. He is a 
prolific writer and keeps Alcan’s presses 
busy turning out his brilliant and extra- 
ordinarily bold and iconoclastic philoso- 
phico-biological disquisitions. 

The present volume,’ translated by 
Stoddard Dewey, and the second in “The 
New Knowledge Series,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Duncan, of the University of Kan- 
sas, is interesting reading from cover to 
cover. So are all of Le Dantec’s books 
and some more than this one; for exam- 
ple, Les Influences Ancestrales. But this 
will make a good introduction of Le 
Dantec to American readers. 

Altho this “new knowledge” that we 
are reading and writing about so much 
now dates from the day of Descartes, it 
is nevertheless new today in its body of 
facts if not in its point of view. When 
Descartes conceived the universe as a 
mechanism and living bodies as machines, 
he did so out of the greatness of his 
scientific imagination. Today since the 
work of Roux, Hertwig Delage, 
Driesch, Rhumbler, Loeb and the others, 
to refer to some of the biologists only, 
we have in our possession a great mass 
of facts derived from observation, and 
especially from experiment, on which to 





1Tue Nature AND ORIGIN oF Lire In THE LicuT 
or THE New Knowtenvce. By Felix Le Dantec. Pp. 
XVI, 250. New York: A. S. Barnes & $2.00. 
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base our physico-chemico-biological con- 
ception of life and its surroundings. 

But the conception is too fascinating 
for some of.us. Monism and mechanism 
are not proved, and it is well that 
Haeckel has his Oliver Lodge and Lloyd 
Morgan to face, and Loeb his Jennings. 
Otherwise we and all we do would be 
quickly resolved into enzymes, cataly- 
zors, taxes and tropisms. The new 
knowledge aims to unite life and non-life ; 
or, rather, not to separate it. Physics 
and chemistry are our gods and we are 
machines and chemical compounds. Par- 
ticularly to Le Dantec are we chemicai 
compounds. Life is chemism, says he. 
And he says it in the book before us 
lucidly, sparklingly, positively—but not 
convincingly. 

Dr. Bastian’s two recent volumes 
are written to establish the thesis for 
which the author has _ conspicuous- 
ly fought for thirty years, the thesis, 
namely, that life originates spontane- 
ously and that it is doing so constant- 
ly and visibly all about us. His thesis 
and his book, in which are included the 
details of a great deal of personal ob- 
servation, experimentation and specula- 
tion, recall the days before Pasteur and 
Tyndall. The great French biologist 
and the English physicist decisively put 
an end to further discussion, in their 
time at. least, of this question of the 
spontaneous generation of micro-organ- 
isms in infusions or other organic liquids. 
But now that the opposing champions are 
gone, Bastian returns to the lists. Well, 
he does not prove his thesis. But he does 
make an interesting book out of trying 
to. But it is a book for the lay reader to 
approach warily. It is plausible: it seems 
convincing. But if it were worth while 
another Pasteur or Tyndall could refute 
it. 

And vet, after all, what are we to do 
with that pax-plaguing question of the 





2THe NaTurRE AND cage or Living Matter. By 
H. C. Bastian. 344 ot ills. from  'q om 
graphs. Philadelphia: 7.8. ippincott & Co. $3.50. 
ne Evotution oF Lire. By H. C. Bastian. 319 


p., 12 plates of micrographs. New York: E. P. Dutton 
B to. $2.50. 
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first life. Evolution and descent explain 
the kinds and variety of life, its adapta- 
tion, its progress, but not its origin. 
thorogoing evolutionists demand a phy- 
sico-chemical origin of life; that is a 
spontaneous generation of the organic 
from the inorganic. Still Bastian cannot 
be. their- prophet. 

Less subversive of current beliefs, 
scientific or popular, is Lock’s account of 
Recent Progress in the Study of Varia- 
tion, Heredity and Evolution." 

Of the ten chapters in the book, two 
discuss Mendelism (the theory of alterna- 
tive inheritance based on the epoch-mak- 
ing work of Gregor Johann Mendel, an 
Augustinian monk of Austria), one is 
given to biometry (the modern statisti- 
cal and quantitative study of variation 
founded by Galton and Pearson), one 
treats of the theory of mutations (hetero- 
genesis or the theory, now identified with 
de Vries, of the origin of species by little 
fixed changes or leaps as opposed to slow 
modification by selection), and one dis- 
cusses modern results in cytology, es- 
pecially as these touch the problems of 
heredity. The author, a fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius at Cambridge, has done 
considerable personal work along the 
lines of variation and heredity and his 
writing is well-informed and trustwor- 
thy. Portraits of Darwin, Galton, de 
Vries, Kolreuter and Mendel embellish 
the volume. . 

Another recent book treating various 
evolution topics in popular style is Head- 
ley’s Life and Evolution.* 


Headley is known to naturalists as a ~ 


student of bird structure and habits and 
a pleasing lecturer and writer. His 
earlier “Problems of Evolution” is a 
book of decided interest. The present 
volume is composed of nine lectures writ- 
ten out as chapters and treating of such 
varied subjects as “The Sea and Its In- 
habitants,” “The Minds of Men and Ani- 
mals,” “The Flight of Birds,” etc 

The author draws on his own consider- 
able experience as a field naturalist in 
Australia and New Zealand for many of 
the examples chosen to illustrate and 
point the moral of his discussions and 


*Recent PRoGRESS IN THE Stupy or Vagsaraom, 
Herepity anp Evo.tution. By R. Lock. Pp. XV 
290. New York: E. P. Dutton = = 

‘Lire anp Evotution By F. W. Teadley. Pp. 
XVI, 272. New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
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presents his material in attractive and 
understandable manner. It is a book for 
browsing in and should interest scientific 
students as well as lay readers. 

Finally may be mentioned the recent 
translation by Joseph McCabe of Kon- 
rad Giinther’s Darwinism and the Prob- 
lems of Life," first issued in Germany in 
1904. The author, a privatdocent in 
zoology in Freiburg, has undertaken an 
examination of the more familiar forms 
of animal life to be found by short ex- 
cursions from home or school into forest 
and field from the point of view of a 
faithful student of evolution. Such sen- 
tences as “Who has not been in the 
woods on a spring morning?” and “These 
embryonic or primitive particles called 
determinants by Weismann because they 
later determine the soma-parts, consist 
naturally of living substances and hence 
must nourish themselves”: come, there- 
fore, into occasional unfortunate juxta- 
position—tho these two actually do not. 
But on the whole Giinther’s attempt is 
fairly successful and his book gives na- 
ture study, or, better, popular natural 
history, a new aspect. It should certain- 
ly be interesting and suggestive and fresh 
reading to the persistent peruser of na- 
ture books, too many of which—the 
books—are given over to telling one how 
to distinguish a red bird from a yellow 
bird, and letting it go at that. 


s 
The French Church Question 


THE writers of these two brochures* 
are not Catholics, altho friendly to the 
Catholic Church. Bodley’s France is 
a standard work, of which two volumes 
have been out for some years. The 
third, dealing in full with Church ques- 
tions, has been delayed owing to the 
author’s poor health. During a tedious 
convalescence he whiled away the time 
in “‘such light reading” as the debates in 
French Parliament on the Separation 
Bill. 

“I am”—he writes — “probably the 
only person in the world who has read 





SDARWINISM AND THE Prosiems or Lire. By Kon- 
rad Giinther. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $3.50. 

*Tue Cuurcy 1n France. By John Edward Cosr. 
tenay Bodley. London: Constable. 

Letrae Ovuverte a S. E. te CarpinaL GIssons. 
Par Paul Sabatier. Paris: Fischbacher, 
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every word uttered in those debates.” 
The brochure consists of two lectures 
delivered before the Royal Institution. 
As any discussion of controversial ques- 
tions is there forbidden, the historian 
gave a plain statement of facts. The 
first lecture is on the Concordat, the sec- 
ond on the Law of Associations. He 
terms the Concordat the work of a stu- 
pendous genius. Its seventeen articles 
were supplemented by the Organic Arti- 
cles, seventy-six in number. In its 
White Book on “The Separation of 
Church and State in France,” the Vati- 
can holds that the Organic Articles had 
never been ratified by the Holy See. 
Sixty years before, Thiers, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, described this view as 
“an historical falsehood,” and declared 
that all the Holy See objected to was to 


be found in the writings of Bossuet. 


Again, Bodley declares that the views of 
such Catholics as hold that they were 
imposed upon Rome surreptitiously and 
by fraud cannot be maintained. 

Under the Restoration, when the cler- 
ical party was in power, the Organic 
Articles were left practically untouched. 
With the Third Republic came the anti- 
clerical reaction. Gambetta gave the 
war cry: Le clericalisme, voila, Pennemi! 
Then the Boulangist movement, the Leo 
Taxil and Diana Vaughan scandal, the 
Affair Dreyfus, the condemnation of so 
many scholars— Loisy, Denis, etc. — 
roused the nation. The story is told of 
the results in the second lecture. The 
decrees of 1880 touching unauthorized 
monastic Orders set the ball a-rolling 
against them, and when, in December, 
1900, the bare catalog of the religious 
houses in France, with the value and ex- 
tent of their properties, was presented in 
Parliament, it consisted of two huge 
White Books of 2,000 pages. The 
Orders had to go and logical France 
wiped out the Concordat. 

A lover of St. Francis, to whom he 
has devoted the best years of his life, M. 
Sabatier dates his Open Letter to Cardinal 
Gibbons : “Assisi, Holy Thursday, 1907.” 
Under the shadow of the Poverillo, his 
humble client addresses a Roman Car- 
dinal whose predecessors in the Sacred 
College ridiculed the first rule of St. 
Francis as impossible, altho taken almost 
verbatim from the Gospels. The Open 
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Letter is an answer to a sort of plat- 
form of His Eminence, who got large 
and many notices in the European press. 
To be sure that he was right, the French 
scholar wrote to Cardinal Gibbons for 
the exact text. The Cardinal sent him 
the Baltimore Sun, December 14, 1906. 
Sabatier is highly respectful and- couches 
his thoughts in language which cannot 
in any wise be misconstrued, either in 
sense or in respect. 

Discussion is always legitimate, but 
falsehood never. He charges the Car- 
dinal with putting into M. Briand’s 
mouth words that statesman never ut- 
tered and which he is incapable of utter- 
ing. Again, it is true that the old semi- 
naries owned by the Government had to 
be given up; but it is a falsehood to say 
that the seminaries were abandoned, for 
they were at once set up in new places 
at the choice of the respective bishops. 

Moreover, the Catholics of France, 
with the majority of the French episco- 
pate, were ready to give a trial to the 
Law of 1905, with its cultual associa- 
tions. Catholic jurists, even, had studied 
in advance how to apply the law. Again, 
in spite of the declaration of Pius X, re- 
echoed in Baltimore, Sabatier proves that 
the law itself recognized the Roman 
hierarchy. Speaking on this point, Bod- 
ley agrees with Sabatier. Bodley writes: 

“The score of words added (in the French 
text) have an immense importance, which is 
not patent to the cursory reader of the cause, 
for they guarantee the impossibility of an asso- 
ciation falling into the hands of a schismatic 
party, which might attempt to organize a re- 
ligion independent of the bishops and the hier- 
archy of Rome.” (Law of December gth, 1905, 
Section 4) 

The French critic reminds the Amer- 
ican Cardinal that the real harm was 
done when Pius X rode roughshod over 
the bishops. Cardinal Lecot, of Bor- 
deaux, and Archbishop Germain, of 
Toulouse, had taken the preliminary 
steps to secure the benefit of the cultual 
associations. This was on December 7th, 
1906, and the very next day—December 
8th—under the threat of being regarded 
as schismatics, they were obliged to 
countermand their orders. 

Moreover, Pius X not only summoned 
the bishops to meet, but he sent the pre- 
arranged matter for discussion, and even 
assigned beforehand bishops to various 
committees, 
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Sabatier regards this as a disgrace to 
the Episcopate. But it is exactly as 
every political leader does. 


J 
Gen. Alexander’s Memoirs 


Ir can hardly be gainsaid that the 
most important book on the Civil War 
written by a Southerner is General E. P. 
Alexander’s Memoirs.’ It is important 
by reason of its being the account of a 
brave and capable officer who was al- 
ways in the thickest of the fighting from 
Bull Run to Appomattox; by reason of 
the military knowledge and the shrewd- 
ness of judgment which it reveals; by 
reason also of its studied exactness of 
statement and its noble impartiality of 
spirit. A model of what such an ac- 
count should be, it affords the strongest 
contrast to the character of most Con- 
federate reminiscences, with their oblivi- 
ousness or indifference to fact, their in- 
corrigible and bitter sectionalism and 
their exaggerated rhetoric. Doubtless 
many judgments are expressed by Gen- 
eral Alexander with which other soldiers 
and historians will disagree. It may be 
thought that he is too severe on Joseph 
Johnston, that he takes too little account 
of the enormous natural difficulties with 
which Grant contended from the Wilder- 
ness to Richmond. The partisans of 
Stonewall Jackson and the critics of 
Fitz-John Porter may object to his criti- 
cism of the one and his praise of the 
other. But these are matters of legiti- 
mate controversy, and the judgment ‘of 
so fair.a mind must win respect, even if 
it fails to win acquiescence. 

General Alexander was a Georgian. 
He graduated from West Point in 1857, 
and when the war broke out he was sta- 
tion at Fort Steilacoom, Washington 
Territory, as a second lieutenant of en- 
gineers. Resigning from the army at 
San Francisco, he hurried East, arriving 
at Richmond on June tst. He immedi- 
ately entered the Confederate. service as 
a signal officer. After Bull Run he was 
appointed chief of ordnance in Beaure- 
gard’s corps, and a few days later Jo- 
seph Johnston “extended his office over 
the whole army.” He participated in all 
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the campaigns of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, accompanied Longstreet to 
Chickamauga and Knoxville, and re- 
turned with him to be in at the collapse 
of the Confederacy at Appomattox. 

Evidently he entertained no: illusions 
as to the success of the Confederate 
arms. He appreciated General McPher- 
son’s warning given to him in San Fran- 
cisco that the Confederate cause was 
hopeless, but he felt that he must “go 
with his (my) people.” After forty-six 
years, however, he is enabled to see that 
what the South fought for was some- 
thing not for its best interests. He 
writes : 

“We now enjoy the rare privilege of seeing 
what we fought for in the retrospect. It no 
longer seems so desirable, It would now prove 
only a curse. We have good cause to thank 
God for our escape from it, not alone for our 
sake, but for that of the whole country and 
even of the world.” 

The book is written “not at all to set 
forth the valor of Confederate arms nor 
the skill of Confederate generals,” but 
to give an unpartisan criticism of each 
campaign, pointing out “the good and 
bad plays on each side, and the moves 
which have influenced the result.” This 
purpose has been executed with notable 
success. The treatment on the whole is 
hardly what might be called picturesque, 
the abundance of details often blinding 
the reader to a sight of the great deter- 
mining movements in the various bat- 
tles. There is, moreover, an unfortu- 
nate lack of maps and charts, the rough 
sketches of the author giving but little 
aid in picturing the contests. But in 
plain and direct statement, in keen and 
impartial weighing and considering of 
factors, little is left to be desired. It is 
an account of the great battles and cam- 
paigns and an estimate of the leaders 
which no interested person can afford to 
miss. ° 

Doubtless there was great blundering 
on both sides, as the author so frequent- 
ly insists. McClellan, “unfit to com- 
mand in battle,” but who nevertheless 
“had no superior in organizing an 
army,” would seem to have led all others 
in the number and character of his 
blunders. Banks and Fremont in the 
Valley, Pope at Second Manasses, Burn- 
side at Fredericksburg, Hooker at 
Chancellorsville, and Meade after Get- 
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tysburg, are all treated to liberal criti- 
cism. The Confederate captains are not 
spared either. The failure of Beaure- 
gard and Johnston to pursue the Fed- 
erals after Bull Run is regarded as one 
of the most stupendous blunders of the 
war. The Federals were utterly routed, 
but they got away with small punish- 
ment .and loss of arms and _ stores. 
“Never,” he writes, “did an enemy make 
a cleaner escape out of such an exposed 
position after such an utter rout.” The 
criticism of Johnston is severe and con- 
stant until he is superseded by Lee. 
Commenting on the Seven Pines battle, 
he writes: “Our prospects, had Johnston 
not been wounded, would have been dis- 
mal.” Doubtless he would have had 
something better to say for this object 
of his criticism had the scope of his ac- 
count included the Atlanta and North 
Carolina campaigns. Of Stonewall 
Jackson he speaks with a more discrim- 
inating judgment than do most Southern 
historians. He has only the highest 
praise for his later work, but he cannot 
overlook his lethargy at Mechanicsville 
and Gaines’s Mill and his merely per- 
functory action at Malvern Hill. Lee, 
of course, escapes with the least censure 
of all, tho his tactics at Gettysburg are 
held up to considerable questioning. 

He has high praise for Meade, despite 
his censure of that officer’s delay in pur- 
suing Lee after Gettysburg. “There was 
not during the war,” he writes, “a finer 
example of efficient command than that 
displayed by Meade on. this occasion” 
(second day of Gettysburg). Of Sher- 
man at Chattanooga he speaks slighting- 
ly, declaring that his whole force (east 
of Missionary Ridge) was “fought to a 
standstill.” Necessarily there is much 
about Grant, tho no attempt at a gen- 
eral characterization. He _ considers 
Grant had been so badly punished after 
Cold Harbor, and the North had grown 
so weary of the struggle, that the real 
crisis of the war is to be found at that 
time—a crisis successfully past by 
Grant’s bold strategy in carrying his 
army south of the James. There is lit- 
tle to be said for this opinion, and the 
author partially concedes its vainness 
when he comments: 


“Possibly the South never had any real 
chance of success from the first, and the actual 
crisis was past when she fired the first gun,” 


The author sets an excellent example to 
his brother Confederate historians in his 
use of figures. Often one may take excep- 
tion, it is true, but on the whole he has 
sought to give the most reasonable state- 
ment of numbers and losses. The Of- 
ficial Records have been freely used, and 
where these are defective he has, as a 
rule, taken Livermore’s excellent com- 
putations. But despite his fairness and 
exactness, he has permitted himself, in 
his pride in the record of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, to conclude his nar- 
rative with a statement regarding the 
losses inflicted upon the Union armies 
before Washington that is absurdly mis- 
leading. That the aggregate Union 
losses (killed, wounded and captured) 
from June rst, 1862, to April oth, 186s, 
were 262,141 men may be conceded. It 
is also possibly true that Lee’s army at 
its greatest did not exceed 85,000 men. 
But the implication that this army put 
hors de combat three men for every one 
of its own is a mathematical absurdity. 
This army of 85,000 was annihilated 
twice over during the three years. Its 
losses were one-fourth greater than 
(more than double in killed and wound- 
ed) the Union losses in the Seven Days’ 
battles, nearly a fourth greater in the 
Gettysburg campaign, but little less in 
the Chancellorsville battles, and in killed 
and wounded only (not counting the 12,- 
347 Federals surrendered at Harper’s 
Ferry) about equal in the Antietam cam- 
paign. Including captured and missing 
(which are included in the above-men- 
tioned Federal total) the losses of the 
Army of Northern Virginia during the 
same period could not have been less 
(and were probably greater) than 200,- 
ooo men. It is unfortunate that so ex- 
cellent a book should be marred by so 
inept.a conclusion. 


er) 
The Life of Goethe 


BIELSCHOWSKY’S' great work,* the 
translation.of which is to be complete in 
three volumes, is sometimes called the 
authoritative life of Goethe in German, 
and as such it displays both the strength 
and the weakness to be expected. It is, 
to begin with, erudite ; one feels confident 


“Tue Lire or Gortue. By Albert Bielschowsky. 
Authorized translation from the German. By - 
liam A. Cooper. Vols. I and II. New York: G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
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that the author has sifted the enormous 
mass of material accumulated about ev- 
ery step of Goethe’s career. In the meta- 
physical parts it is excellent, almost im- 
peccable. Thus the chapter of the sec- 
ond volume entitled “Goethe and Philos- 
ophy” is a masterly survey of the rela- 
tions of the poet to Spinoza, Kant and 
Hegel. There is, for instance, a touch 
of -sly penetration, altho slyness is the 
last quality Dr. Bielschowsky was aim- 
ing at, in the connection of Spinoza’s 
“He who loves God cannot endeavor to 
have God love him in return,” with the 
words of Philine in “Wilhelm Meister,” 
“Tf I love thee, what is that to thee?” 
There is a sound estimate of Goethe’s 
mind in showing that what really kept 
him from sympathizing, indeed under- 
standing, Kant’s “critique’’ was not a 
metaphysical difficulty, but the fact that 
Kant attributed a radically evil element 
to human nature, whereas Goethe was at 
bottom a thorogoing Rousselian. 

But for the rest, one who approaches 
Dr. Bielschowsky’s biography with the 
work of the English, and especially the 
great French, critics in mind will be 
When Dr. Bielschow- 
from metaphysics to the 


chary of praise. 
sky passes 
philosophy of life, he seems to us to 
speak as a child, or as a German, speaks. 
Goethe is one of the few supremely in- 


teresting men in literature. But to deny 
that he was an egoist, to build up a huge 
biography to prove he was not an 
egoist, is merely to fill the air with dust. 
The value of Goethe’s poetry and prose 
is due largely to his broad experience of 
life, uttered for the most part in frag- 
mentary fashion. Very well, we grant 
_the poet considerable license in gathering 
that experience. But to speak with rev- 
erence, as Dr. Bielschowsky does, of his 
philandering with young girls when six- 
ty years old and more, shows some igno- 
rance of the humor or the proprieties of 
the world. 

Nor is Dr. Bielschowsky’s literary 
criticism much more satisfactory than 
his practical philosophy. He does not 
know when to sow from the full sack 
and when to refrain. The long, plodding 
analyses of Goethe’s works are mere 
waste verbiage; they mean little to one 
who has not read the works, and they 
are an impertinence to one who has. The 


criticism proper seldom shows that 
finesse of judgment and that sureness of 
taste that come to critics thoroly trained 
in the greater literatures of Europe. 
There is here, as everywhere, the pecul- 
iar twist and limitation of German Chau- 
vinism. 

We commend heartily the translation 
of this work and recognize its undoubted 
value ; but we must add frankly that it is 
in no sense of the word in the tradition 
of great literature. 


oF 


The Gates of Kamt. By Baroness Orczy. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
The Baroness Orczy has undertaken to 
tell in this marvelous tale what became 
of the ancient people of Egypt who built 
the Pyramids and carved the Sphinx 
and then disappeared at the end of the 
Sixth Dynasty. A young Englishman 
interested in archeology discovers a 
parchment in a jar which was in the 
tomb of a Greek priest who had been 
buried upon the edge of the Lybian 
desert. It contains strange references to 
the Gates of Kamt and of those who 
dwell beyond. The young archeologist, 
accompanied by a friend, undertakes to 
find these gates by following the vague 
directions given by the priest. They 
travel for forty days across the Libyan 
desert, and the author has done well with 
her arid scenery and its psychological 
effects upon the minds of the explorers. 
They come at last toa horrible land cov- 
ered with whitening bones of men, and 
lying beneath frowning cliffs. While they 
are wondering what the meaning of so 
many skeletons is they are approached 
by a madman, who has been cast out of 
the Land of Kamt, to die of hunger and 
thirst in the desert. They are told that 
it is sacrilege there to shed human blood 
and malefactors are disposed of in this 
way. When the next criminal is let 
down into the desert, they leap upon the 
drawbridge that deposits him and thus 
find themselves within the Gates of 
Kamt. And here we leave the reader to 
find out the rest for himself. The splen- 
dors and mysteries and sensuous horrors 
of that strange land are not for us to re- 
veal. But, granted her situation, the 
author has made the human heart terri- 
bly and convincingly true to it. 
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Literary Notes 


....A new edition, the twenty-second, of the 
indispensable Baedeker’s Guidebook to Switz- 
erland and the adjacent portions of Italy, Savoy 
and Tyrol, has just appeared. (Scribners, 
$2.40. ) 

....The latest section of the biggest dic- 
tionary in the world, the Oxford Dictionary 
edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, is that 
dealing with words between Misbode and 
Monopoly, by Henry Bradley. In this section 
3,790 words are defined and illustrated by 14,- 
304 quotations. (Oxford University Press, 
Amer. Branch. New York. $1.25.) 

....Mr. J. W. Stoughton has made a trans- 
lation from the second German edition of Ru- 
dolf Schmid’s Scientific Creed of a Theologian 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son). Dr. 
Schmid defends the religious view of the 
world, and faith in prayer, Providence and 
miracles, together with an orthodox conception 
of the person of Christ, with full recognition 
of the principles and teachings of modern bi- 
ology. 

...-In his critical essay on Unbelief in the 
Nineteenth Century, Prot. Henry C. Sheldon, 
of Boston University, surveys the principal 
phases of recent doubts and denials of ortho- 
dox religious opinions, both philosophical and 
critical. His aim is apologetic and construc- 
tive. The treatment of questions in Biblical 
criticism is hardly thoro enough to be ef- 
fective, and the author’s positions are not likely 
to involve him in the misfortunes of Professor 
Mitchell. The book is published by Eaton & 
Mains. $2.00. 

....The publication of short stories in indi- 
vidual volumes has become very popular, and 
it is well that it has, for many of them are too 
good to be lost in the files. Crowell & Co. are 
the latest to take up the practice, with their 
“Entre-Nous Series” of 50-cent volumes, illus- 
trated and prettily bound. The first six are a 
good selection: That admirable little genre 
sketch of Schmidt, by Lloyd Osbourne; three 
side-splitting automobile incidents, by Charles 
Battell Loomis; the amusing story (with an 
implied moral) of the exchanged Chinese and 
American babes, Allee Same, by Frances 
Aymar Mathews; Jn the Deep of the Snow, by 
C. G. D. Roberts; Good Night, by Eleanor 
Gates, and Dawn, by Katharine Holland 
Brown. 

....One method by which it is proposed to 
solve the problem of religious education is to 
allow children of parents who desire it to send 
their children to their respective churches on 
Wednesday afternoons, for such instruction 
as each church deems advisable, credit being 
given for these religious exercises equivalent 
to that for corresponding regular school work, 
the Wednesday afternoon session in the pub- 
lic schools being retained for such as do not 
avail themselves of the Wednesday afternoon 
Sunday-school. Enthusiastic advocacy of this 
plan by one of its chief promoters may be 
found in Religious Education and the Public 
School, by the Rev. George U. Wenner, D.D., 
a Lutheran pastor of this city. (Bonnell, Sil- 
ver & Co. 75 cents.) 
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THE SELF-GROWING BARN INDUSTRY. 


AN esteemed correspondent, writing from 
Danville, Ky., tells of a novel industry, which 
will probably soon spread as far as..Billville. 
Dan Cawley, a farmer in the Carol Hill neigh- 
borhood, has a barn which is growing tabidy. 
The structure, which is a capacious affair, was 
built several years ago. Willow posts ‘were 
used ori ‘the end and along the sides. . Being. a 
moist and virgin soil, the posts took root, and 
the entire structure has flourished like a green 
bay tree. It ascended nine feet in the’ first 
three years, and Mr. Cawley was compelled 
to lay a second floor, using the first as a loft. 
The second floor is now too elevated ‘for. use, 
and next year a third floor will be added. 
The innovation has proven very advantageous, 
and a large crop of barns will be planted next 
spring by farmers of this vicinity—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL Moopy was once riding 
on the platform of a Boston street car, stand- 
ing next to the gate that protected passengers 
from cars coming on the other track. A Bos- 
ton lady came to the door of the car, and, as 
it stopped, started toward the gate, which was 
hidden from her by the men standing before it. 

“Other side, please, lady,” said the con- 
ductor. 

He was ignored as only a born and bred 
Bostonian can ignore a man. The lady took 
another step toward the gate. 

“You must get off the other side,” said the 
conductor. * 

“I wish to get off on this side,” came the an- 
swer in tone that congealed that official into 
momentary silence. Before he could explain 
or expostulate, Mr. Moody came to his as- 
sistance. 

“Stand to one side, gentlemen,” he remarked 
quietly. “The lady wishes to climb over the 
gate.”—Boston Post. 


A MERE HALLUCINATION. 


“T must be going,” declared the young man 
for the fourteenth time. 

“Not at all,” responded the young lady, 
“you are sitting perfectly still, I assure you.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Trate Old Colonel (who has led a_ small 
trump, to partner, a novice, who took the 
trick, but didn’t return his lead)—I called for 
trumps, madam! 

Partner—Oh, did you? So sorry I didn’t 
hear you—Sydney, Australia, Sunday Sun. 


A FLATTERING ILLUSION, 
“TI THANK you for the flowers you sent,” she 
said, 


And then she pouted, blushed, and drooped 
her head. 

“Forgive me for the words I spoke last night; 

The flowers have sweetly proved that you are 
right.” 

Then I forgave her, took her hand in mine, 

Sealed her forgiveness with the old, old sign; 


And as we wandered thru the dim-lit bowers, 
I wondered who had really sent the flowers. 
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The President’s Decision 


WE have no brief to glorify President 
Roosevelt, and we do not regard his mul- 
tiplex wisdom as unlimited, but we could 
not easily find one word to criticise in his 
long and comprehensive Provincetown 
address. 
every word was instinct with purpose 
and truth. 

The chief and central point in his ad- 
dress, which we give at considerable 
length, is his decision and determination 
that for*the next eighteen months of his 
term he will proceed, with all the forces 
at his command, to bring to the bar for 
punishment those rich malefactors who 
have flouted the laws which limit the un- 
fair and dishonest prosecution of their 
business. He will not be frightened or 
dissuaded from the course already 
marked out by any disturbance of the 
money market, or any charge that he is 
ruining business prosperity. Here he is 
wholly right; and his position is one of 
characteristic courage. A weaker man 
would have yielded and withheld further 
prosecution of unlawful trusts. And yet 
he does not believe, nor do we, that the 
late disturbance and fall of prices is 
wholly or largely due to his interference. 
Ten years of prosperity and wild infla- 
tion are necessarily followed by contrac- 
tion and the fal! of prices of stock; and 
this is true the world over, and is not 
confined to the limits of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
activities. He has not meéddled with 
British consols, but they are down also. 
Doubtless his prosecutions and threats of 
vet other action have done something, 
but if the guilty are being punished and 
market values have fallen, it is right they 
should, and the people make no com- 
plaint. We shall come upon a better and 


He talked-no airy nothings, but - 
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more honest basis, and that will be a gen- 
eral advantage to all. 

The chief criticisms of his address 
have been made on his argument for the 
enlargement of the central authority in- 
stead of leaving the control, especially of 
railroads, to State action. It is almost 
utterly impossible for States to control 
the iron highways of interstate com- 
merce. States cannot agree what to do, 
when a system of railway runs under one 
control from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
We believe with Mr. Roosevelt, and the 
Supreme Court also, in finding powers 
under the Constitution which its makers 
never imagined. They knew nothing of 
railroads; they only knew post roads. 
But railroads take the place of post roads 
to carry the mails, and for all practical 
purposes are post roads; and if the Con- 
stitution gave Congress the power to es- 
tablish post roads, that involves, by a 
necessary as well as fair interpretation, 
the authority to control railroads and all 
their interstate traffic. The authors of 
the Constitution knew nothing of a vast 
system of national banks to take the place 
of private banks; but somehow, by en- 
larging our interpretation of a clause in 
the Constitution we have created a great 
and beneficent system which has replaced 
the State banks of our. fathers and given 
us a consistent paper currency. What 
must be done we will find some way to 
do under the unspecified powers for 
the general welfare included in the Con- 
stitution. The only other alternative is 
nullification, for amendments are almost 
impossible under the cumbrous system 
provided. It were better to have no Con- 
stitution at all. 


We are glad that the President, while 
declaring his intention to push to the ut- 
termost the prosecution of malefactors, 
does recognize the fact that the Sherman 
law prohibiting combinations goes too 
far. Combination may be very injurious 
in preventing competition, but it has its 
place and may be beneficial. The super- 
visory and regulative power of the Gov- 
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ernment over trusts should be increased ; 
but, as the President says, useful com- 
binations made with absolute openness 
may ‘be such as the Government would 
properly approve, and for such the laws 
should provide. It is only combinations 
used oppressively, not those used for the 
benefit of the people, that should be for- 
bidden; and some further discretion and 
supervision should be allowed, increasing 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

‘The people will like the-air of honesty 
and fairness which appears in the Presi- 
dent’s address. There is in it no vindic- 
tiveness, no hostility to corporations. In- 
deed the President sees that corporations 
and even combinations of corporations 
are necessary in the present conditions ot 
industry. They are for the public good 
when they do not oppress the people. If 
they favor one customer and ‘exclude an- 
other, then they should be punished, and 
that punishment should be not a mere fine 
which the corporation can easily afford 
to pay, but imprisonment of guilty offi- 
cials. But for that we still need to edu- 
cate the people, so that they will see that 
such discrimination is heinous and crim- 
inal, and will be ready to revise their 
ideas of morals and punish guilty people 
as well as guilty corporations. It is al- 
ways men that are guilty, not paper 
charters. 

as 


The Roosevelt Personality 


No judicial mind, accustomed to 
weighing historical probabilities and 
estimating the forces that control social 
evolution, is likely to doubt .that the 
President’s speech at Provincetown was 
one of the history-making utterances of 
great men. Aristotle, in “The Politics,” 
tells us that States normally go round 
and round the cycle of changes, from 
monarchy to aristocracy, from aris- 
tocracy to republicanism, from republi- 
canism to democracy, from democracy to 
ring and boss rule, from such oligarchy 
or plutocracy to tyranny or imperialism. 
There is a vast amount of history that 
conforms to this Aristotelian formula 
and some that does not. 


been occasions when the one-man power 
to which a people turns for guidance 
and help in the struggle of democracy 


There have - 
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against oligarchies, plutocracies and 
other rings, has been great and’ just and 
patriotic enough to serve the people in- 
stead of tricking’them. It is certain that 
the American people as a whole believe 
that President Roosevelt is this nobler 
kind of a one-man power. Their con- 
fidence in him is almost unbounded. The 
Provincetown occasion was not the first 
evidence of this fact; but it was first at 
Provincetown that Mr. Roosevelt gave 
to the people as solemn and explicit a 
pledge as was ever given by an Execu- 
tive, that the people’s trust should not 
be betrayed. The President declared, 
first, that he perfectly understood, as the 
people understand, that the conflict be- 
tween the Government and corporations 
of the lawless sort is a struggle without 
quarter between the people, on the one 
hand, and a determined and desperate 
class of very rich and very powerful men 
on the other hand to decide which is 
henceforth to rule this country; and he 
declared, secondly, that during the re- 
maining eighteen months of his Presi- 
dency the Government will give no 
quarter in the fight. 

Probably no one who was not within 
hearing of the President’s voice and 
within sight of his dynamic face as he 
said these things on that hilltop overlook- 
ing the bay where the “Mayflower” first 
cast her anchor, can frame an adequate 
idea of the tremendous impression that 
his utterances made. There was ap- 
plause, but it was not the wild, bereft-of- 
reason shouting and thundering that 
sweeps ordinary political meetings into 
bedlam. The men who heard and ap- 
plauded were of the same old stuff that 
got out the guns at Lexington and Con- 
cord, without talking much about it. 
But they were thinking and setting their 
teeth a good deal harder than they 
stamped their feet. And there was no 
mistaking what it was that they thought. 
They were absolutely with the President 
on both points. They said “That’s it” 
when he said what the real conflict, as 
he understands it, is, and they showed, 
as only the hard-faced Puritan can show 
when he is really and deeply moved, 
their perfect trust in the speaker’s sin- 
cerity. 

. The speech was history-making, then, 
because it defined with perfect clearness 











one of the greatest political-economic 
conflicts that have yet arisen in modern 
times, stated unequivocally the Presi- 
dent’s own position in the conflict, and 
drew an almost electric response from 
the people. But this was not all. The 
speech was history-making also because, 
for the first time, it revealed in combina- 
tion, at one time and place, as a living 
whole, the elements of the Roosevelt per- 
sonality that make it one of the con- 
trolling forces of our national life for 
the time being, and, as we are confident, 
one of the most potent shaping forces 
acting now upon the future. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s personal courage has 
only to be seen once to silence the 
scoffer. It is not, as his detractors 
allege, a studied effect. He loves the 
spectacular and so does the multitude; 
and so, unhappily, does the vainglorious 
assassin. Mr. Roosevelt quite unneces- 
sarily increases the danger of personal 
exposure on great public occasions by 
making them as spectacular as possible 
and then by placing himself so conspicu- 
ously in the center of them that all the 
secret service men, policemen of the line 
and regiments of marines on earth could 
not protect him against a clever assail- 
ant. But it makes the heart of the mul- 
titude go out to him, as it went out to 
“The Little Corporal.” As he stood 
erect in his carriage in the narrow streets 
of Provincetown he could have been 
struck down at any point on the long 
tortuous route, but in his wide-open face 
there was not a suggestion of any emo- 
tion except one of intense enjoyment of 
the occasion and complete absorption 
in it. 

Conviction of a man’s courage is the 
foundation of popular faith in his sin- 
cerity, ‘for, when all is said, the liar and 
trickster is usually such because he is 
a poltroon. But there are two other-im- 
portant elements also in any such popu- 
lar faith. One is a record of straight- 
forward, faithful service, with evidence 
continually manifested of a belief in pret- 
ty stern ideals of duty. This, next to 
courage, was the chief element in Mr. 
Cleveland’s character on which the pub- 
lic faith in him was built. Faithfulness 
to duty, however, may be, too often is, in 
the Puritan temperament usually is, com- 
bined with a certain aloofness or coldness 
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that repels. The combination of a strong 
sense of duty with courage is not uncom- 
mon, and with good intellect it often 
makes a great man—but never the great- 
est man. The greatest man always has 
in him a vast fund of spontaneity, a 
something left over from boyhood and 
youth, that breaks out in unexpected 
ways and places. It may take the rather 
common form of dissipation ; it may be- 
come a titanic and devilish lawlessness as 
in Napoleon, or it may assume an end- 
less variety of expression, in good fel- 
lowship, unconventional conduct. sport 
and exercise, with an occasional tempest 
of rage that clears the moral atmosphere 
like a thunderstorm. This outbreaking 
of the elemental forces is one of the sur- 
est evidences of a nature that the multi- 
tude instinctively trusts, thru evil and 
thru good report; trusts partly because it 
loves the elemental man, partly because 
it feels that such a nature could not, if 
it would, consistently follow out a course 
of cold-blooded hypocrisy. It would be 
sure to “break out,” and betray itself. 

And at Provincetown all of these ele- 
ments of Mr. Roosevelt’s complex and 
dynamic human nature were splendidly 
revealed. He was enjoying the show too 
much to feel any fear. He was there to 
talk about the importance of carrying the 
Puritan ideals of duty into our present- 
day public life and private conduct. He 
had not expected to make the clean cut 
definition of the present conflict between 
the people and the predatory rich as a 
struggle to rule the land, but once on his 
feet, with the people massed in thousands 
around him, he could no more help it 
than he could help making gestures. 
And in the very middle of it all, he had 
to break loose to speak a piece about the 
Navy! At the banquet where he was ex- 
pected to speak a second time, he learned 
that the fishermen of the town could be 
found in large number in a nearby hall. 
Without waiting for the company to be 
seated, he seized a napkin and a fork, 
excitedly picked out three or four of the 
best pieces of cold meat in sight, and bolt- 
ing them in superb defiance of Horace 
Fletcher, et id omne genus, he hurried 
over to the fishermen! 

Such is the man, Theodore Roosevelt ; 
courageous, spontaneous, elemental, un- 
conventional ; and, therefore, as men go 
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in this imperfect world, sincere. Such 
at least he revealed himself to be as by 
the bay where the Pilgrim common- 
wealth was founded he discussed the 
question whether the Republic is to en- 
dure. Such the American people believe 
‘him to be, and therefore they trust him. 


a 


Elements in the Next Presiden- 
tial Election 


WE may presume that Mr. Bryan will 
be the next Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. Mr. Taft says there is no 
doubt of it. Let us assume for the pur- 
poses of this editorial that Mr. Taft will 
be the Republican candidate. It is to be 
expected that the Republican candidate, 
whether he be Hughes or Taft, will be 
elected, but there are certain elements in 
the case that are quite different from 
what they were when Mr. Roosevelt 
gained such an overwhelming victory. 
To one or two we would call attention. 

The most important of these is the 
negro vote. That went solidly for Mr. 
Roosevelt wherever it was allowed to be 
cast. As things now stand it will not go 
for any one who represents Mr. Roose- 
velt, and least of all for Mr. Taft. 
When Roosevelt invited Mr. Washing- 
ton to lunch, the Southern whites were 
passionately angry and the negroes were 
delighted. Now the tables are changed, 
for the whites have taken Mr. Roosevelt 
to their bosom, and the negroes are 
as passionately inflamed against him. 
Wherever they meet they pass hot reso- 
lutions, and if their papers come to de- 
fend him or Mr. Taft, it will be taken 
for proof that they have been subsidized. 
Now, there are 115,000 negroes in 
Pennsylvania, 100,000 in Illinois, 110,- 
000 in Ohio, 60,000 in Indiana, 120,000 
in New York, 80,000 in New Jersey, 
and they can vote in Delaware and 
Maryland. In a close vote their mere 
abstention might turn the scale. It 
makes a very serious—even dangerous— 
condition for the Republican party in 
the event of the nomination of Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Roosevelt might do something to 
turn the tide back in his favor, and so 
might Mr. Taft. Should the President 
frankly say that he depended too much 
on the one-sided report of General Gar- 
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lington, and that the doubts raised by 
the Senate investigation show. that his 
action in discharging the negro troopers 
without honor was hasty, and then re- 
calling them to the army—supposing. he 
could do this as honestly as the facts 
seem to admit—he would do a brave act, 
and he would recover the favor he has 
lost. We believe he is an honest enough 


man to acknowledge publicly a mistake 


if he finds he has made one. 

And if Mr. Taft should sympathetic- 
ally address himself to the colored vot- 
ers, as he has to the white voters of the 
South, he might recover what he too 
has lost by accepting and defending the 
President’s action in discharging the 
colored soldiers. But it will never be 
achieved by such a speech as he made 
at Lexington, Ky. There he had white 
votes in mind, not black wrongs and in- 
juries. He did mildly express the desire 
that the time would come when the ne- 
gro would deserve and receive the right 
to have his vote counted. But that is 
not the point; he ought to have it now. 
He did say that the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments were wise and 
right, and that was much; but it does 
not please negroes to be told that the 
Southern whites who have shut them 
out from the ballot, who have excluded 
them from their cars and railroad sta- 
tions, are their “best friends.” They 
know better. What they have a right to 
ask of a Republican candidate is that he 
declare the laws past to exclude the ne- 
gro vote—the last and worst the other 
day in Georgia—are infamous, because 
their expressed intention is to admit all 
white voters and shut out every negro 
they can. Absolute equality of treat- 
ment should be demanded, even at the 
risk of losing every Southern State to 
the party. 

But one other very important element 
that gave Mr. Roosevelt his unusual ma- 
jority may be mostly retained by Mr. 
Taft; we mean the Catholic vote. With 
a shrewd statesmanship to which Ameri- 
can politics can scarce afford a parallel 
Mr. Roosevelt managed to transfer a 
very large part of the Catholic vote from 
the Democratic to the Republican party. 
This he did bv his management of the 
great Philippine question. In _ those 


Islands the Catholic people were utterly 














hostile to the Catholic Church, and were 
ready, if left to themselves, to dispossess 
the Church of all its accumulated wealth. 
This Mr. Roosevelt would not allow. In 
order to secure the fair purchase of the 
estates of the orders he sent Mr. Taft at 
the head of a commission to Rome to 
visit the Pope, such an act as no previous 
President had done ar dared to do. This 
was perfectly legitimate, as only the Pope 
could compel the orders to sell their 
lands to the United States Government. 
The lands were purchased at a good, fair 
figure, and the hated friars were per- 
suaded, not forced, to leave the country. 
Then American bishops were sent to take 
charge of the Church, not without con- 
ference between our Government and ec- 
clesiastical authorities here and at Rome. 
Then followed the active sympathy of 
our officers in the Philippines with 
Archbishop Harty and his associates, and 
their plain opposition to the Aglipay 
schism, which would otherwise have 
swept the islands. Equally in Cuba 
President Roosevelt has settled the ques- 
tion of the purchase of ecclesiastical 
property at a good price, taking advan- 
tage of present American occupation; 
and in Cuba, in the Philippines and at 
Rome Mr. Taft has been his agent and 
helper. There will be a natural tendency 
for the Irish and Catholic vote to revert 
to the Democratic party, where it natu- 
rally belongs, but much of it will be at- 
tracted to Mr. Taft, as it would be to no 
other man. 

One other element of uncertain im- 
portance wille be detached from the Re- 
publican candidate, whoever he may be, 
but will not be given to the Democratic 
party, and that comes from the so-called 
labor vote. For various reasons—one of 
them the Haywood trial—there has been 
an increase of a radical or socialistic 
movement within the ranks of organized 
labor, and probably thousands of votes 
will be detached from the old parties, 
particularly from the Republican, and 
will be given to a radical Socialist candi- 
date. But how many they can number 
no one can now say. At any rate, Mr. 
Taft’s decisions against organized labor 
while on the bench in Ohio will not be 
forgotten by the workingmen. 

Mr. Taft is now the most probable Re- 
publican candidate, and can probably be 
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elected ; but by no means by such a ma- 
jority as was Mr. Roosevelt, notwith- 
standing what Mr. Taft told his Lexing- 
ton audience as to this being an era of 
“good feeling’ and harmony like that 
which elected President Monroe. 


ow 


President Roosevelt on Editorial 
Ethics 


Ir is a question of morals, of editorial 
morals, which Mr. Roosevelt raises at 
the conclusion of his article attacking 
Mr. Long as a “nature faker.” We say 
Mr. Long, as he is the only asserted na- 
ture faker who is mentioned by name. 
The ethical point he raises is in his decla- 
ration that editors and publishers are 
guilty of “a grave wrong” who “condone 
and encourage such untruth” by giving 
these stories to the press. 

That opens a grave question, and the 
statement has in it a degree of truth. 
It is certainly wrong to invent stories of 
animal intelligence with the purpose of 
deceiving a fairly intelligent public. It 
is wrong to be a receiver and distributor 
of falsified goods. That is, it is wrong 
to publish what will be a wrong to the 
intelligence of the reader. That ethical 
rule ought to be fairly clear and ac- 
cepted, however difficult for an enter- 
prising editor to follow. But is there not 
yet another point of view, namely, the 
duty of the editor to the writer? Should 
he tempt or assist a writer to publish 
that which, true or false, would be an 
injury to the writer’s reputation or to his 
personal interests? For example, would 
it be right for him to urge the Mexican 
Ambassador at Washington to write an 
article, if he were foolish enough to do 
it, on the defects of the American Con- 
stitution? A British Minister at Wash- 
ington some years ago wrote a letter 
meddling with our political matters, and 
an editor printed it, and that letter cost 
the Minister his position. The publica- 
tion of that letter was a fine stroke of 
editorial enterprise, but was it right? If 
we had the suspicion that a certain 
Catholic ecclesiastic in this country was 
very much put out at the Pope’s new 
Syllabus and had so expressed himself 
privately, would it be right for us to 
tempt him to write an article that should 
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destroy his influence and power in his 
Church? If we have discovered that a 
distinguished jurist has a private silly 
fad or notion that he delights in, could 
we ethically persuade him to flare it in 
public view to public laughter and con- 
tempt? 

We are led to these questions by read- 
ing President Roosevelt’s article in 
Everybody's Magazine. It was a fine 
piece of journalistic enterprise to secure 
from him this article. Everybody will 
talk about it and Everybody will be read. 
But John Burroughs is quoted as saying 
that he is sorry the President wrote it; 
and John Burroughs is not alone in re- 
gretting that he should have continued 
and repeated his attacks on one or two 
individual writers, calling them liars. 
For this is what he says: 

“Their most striking stories are not merely 
distortions of facts, but pure inventions; and 
not only are they inventions, but they are in- 
ventions of men who know so little of the sub- 
ject concerning which they write, and who to 
ignorance add such utter recklessness that they 
are not even able to distinguish between what 
is possible, however wildly improbable, and 
mechanical impossibilities.” 

One of these writers, called by name, 
and with his statements mentioned, is 
thus called a liar and an ignoramus. 
Without deciding the question of ve- 
racity involved and without discussing 
questions of courtesy, we may, without 
disrespect to dignities, venture gently to 
suggest that not a few readers re- 
gret that a delicate sense of editorial 
ethics did not withhold the request for 
that article, simply because of its effect 
on the public estimation of a President 
whom we so much esteem for his many 
manly virtues and his strenuous, effective 
and polymorphic activities. For he him- 
self has said it: “Our quarrel is not with 
these men, but with those who give them 
the chance.” 

5] 


Has Kipling Declined? 


ONcE in a while we get-a letter, ap- 
parently from some one preparing for a 
debate or paper before a literary club, 
asking us “Has Kipling declined in popu- 
larity ?” or, ““What is the cause of the de- 
terioration of Kipling?” We have replied 
to the latter inquiry by suggesting that 
it could be answered in the same way 
as the question which perplexed the wise 
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men of the court so song ago: “Why 
does a basin of water weigh less when 
a fish is put into it?” 

As it may be that more of our readers 
are interested in the question than have 
written to us about it, and since it is 
bound to be discussed now owing to ‘the 
rumor from Stockholm that Rudyard 
Kipling will receive the Nobel prize of 
$40,000 for the best work in idealistic 
literature done anywhere in the world, 
it is worth some consideration here. The 
report of the award is not authoritative, 
but such premature transpirations in the 
past have usually proved true. Certain- 
ly it would be difficult to put forward 
a candidate from the English-speaking 
world who has a better right to it. It 
might be supposed that this award, if 
confirmed, would settle the question, for 
the will of Alfred Nobel provides that 
the prize shall be given for work done 
during the preceding year, but unfor- 
tunately the committees have disregard- 
ed this provision, and the literary prize 
has always been given to men whose 
chief work was done years before the 
establishment of the Fund, so, if Kipling 
nad done nothing worth consideration 
for the last seven years, as some people 
think, he would still be eligible. 

The two questions, “Is Kipling as pop- 
ular as ever?” and “Is his work as 
good?” are not the same, and have, we 
are sorry to say, no logical connection. 
New books crowd out the old simply be- 
cause they are new, not because they are 
better. The “Kipling craze” undoubt- 
edly past away at the beginning of the 
century, but in our opinion he has as 
many sincere admirers now as he ever 
had, and, if he has fewer readers, it is 
because he has been so extensively read. 
Prof. H. Morse Stephens, in a talk at the 
University of California not long ago, 
expressed his gratification on the change 
that had come over the literary ideals of 
college students. When he was at Ox- 
ford, he said, their desks were littered 
with Swinburne and Wilde, but now the 
students had taken Kipling as their guide 
and inspiration, and were being influ- 
enced by his insistence on the importance 
of work and discipline. 

When Kipling made his sensational | 
advent into London at the age of twenty- 
five with his tales of India he had the 














charm of triple novelty—a new style, a 
new field and a new ideal. Now, seven- 
teen years later, these have become com- 
mon property. Most of the younger set 
of writers have taken lessons of his 
craftsmanship, as their forms and even 
their phrases show. India is no longer 
a fresh field, and imperialism is an old 
story. If Kipling could write another 
tale of Simla or Lahore, or should un- 
earth one from the files of the Civil and 
Military Gazette as good as any of those 
he turned out after hours to fill a space 
in the next day’s paper, it would not cre- 
ate a literary furore. But this is not, un- 
fortunately, because the popular taste has 
improved in the meantime and outgrown 
him. We have a pat example of the 
impossibility of repeating a success in H. 
Rider Haggard. In 1886 “She” was the 
sensation of the day; twenty years later 
“Ayesha” appeared, as near like it as 
two peas, and it fell flat. From figures 
furnished by a public library in an im- 
portant city we find that the relative 
popularity of some of Kipling’s books is 
as follows, beginning with those most 


called for: “Puck of Pook’s Hill,” 
“Jungle Books,” “Captains Courageous,” 
“Kim,” “Traffics and Discoveries,” 


“Wee Willie Winkie,” “The Light That 
Failed,” “Soldiers Three,” “Plain Tales 
from the Hills, “Barrack Room Ballads.” 
Juveniles always outrun books for 
adults; apart from this it is evident that 
the public calls most for the recent books 
and decidedly prefers novels to volumes 
of short stories. 

To see if Kipling holds his own we 
must compare him with his contempo- 
raries. There were a thousand books of 
fiction published in England in 1890 
when “Plain Tales from the Hills” ap- 
peared. How many of them are now 
more read? Here are the best sellers of 
that day, and a good list it is, too. Wil- 
liam Black’s “Stand-Fast Craig-Roys- 
ton,” Walter Besant’s “Armorel of 
Lyonesse,” Hall Caine’s “The Bond- 
man,” Maarten Maarten’s “The Sin of 
Joost Aveling,” William Morris’s ‘“News 
from Nowhere,” Haggard and Lang’s 
“The World’s Desire,” and Edwin Ar- 
nold’s “Phra the Phcenician.” 

In the United States, when Kipling 
made his debut, we were reading Mar- 
garet Deland’s “Sidney,” Howell’s 
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“Shadow of a Dream,” Crawford’s 
“Cigarette Maker’s Romance,” Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s ‘“Anglomaniacs,” 


Tourgee’s “Pactolus Prime,” Ignatius 
Donelly’s “‘Czsar’s Column” and Jan- 
vier’s “Aztec Treasure-House.” How 
long ago it seems! 

Does Kipling’s poetry hold its own? 
It was in 1896 that “The Seven Seas” 
appeared, and that same year we had. 
let us see, Swinburne’s “The Tale of 
Baden,” William Watson’s “The Purple 
East,” Alfred Austin’s “England’s Dar- 
ling,” Stephen Phillips’s “Christ in 
Hades” and Fiona Macleod’s (née Wil- 
liam Sharp) “From the Hills of Dawn.” 
How many lines can you quote from 
these very respectable volumes to match 
what you remember of “McAndrews’ 
Hymn,” “The Last Chantey,” “The 
Song of the English,” “The Rhyme of 
the Three Sealers,” “An American,” 
“The Miracles,” “The Native-Born,” 
“The Cholera Camp,” “That Day,” “The 
"Eathen” and “L’Envoi’? 

But how does Kipling’s recent work 
compare with his earlier? Mr. Kipling 
is writing more slowlv now, or at any 
rate publishing less, but we are unable to 
detect any falling off in literary skill. 
His latest poem, “The Sons of Martha,” 
which appeared in the Sunday supple- 
ment of many daily papers this spring, is 
certainly one of his best, most striking 
and original in thought and versification. 
Its title as applied to workingmen seems 
likely to become part of the language as 
“The White Man’s Burden” and “Lest 
We Forget.’ When it was written we 
have no means of knowing, but it could 
not have been very long ago for he makes 
an effective use of one of the recently 
discovered logia of Christ. 

“As in the thronged and lightened ways, 

So in the dark and the desert they stand, 
Wary and watchful all their ‘days, 

That their brethren’s days may be long in 

the land. 
Lift ye the stone or cleave the wood 

To make a path more fair or flat,— 
Lo! it is black already with blood 

Some Sons of Martha spilled for that.” 

Considered merely as a tour de force 
Kipling’s latest short story, “With the 
Night Mail,” published in McClure’s 
Magazine, is unequalled in its line, either 
by himself or any one else. It is a theme 
that has been often attempted; a trip on 
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an airship in the year 2025, but Verne, 
Bellamy and the host of others who have 
dealt with the mechanics of the future 
have been unable to manage their many 
inventions. Wells alone has been toler- 
ably successful in keeping the human in- 
terest from being swamped, and he does 
it by a discreet reticence about mechani- 
cal details. But Kipling makes his story 
out of this refractory material; invents 
a new technological .vocabulary, and 
teaches it by his old trick of assuming 
that the reader already has the knowledge 
that he is casually imparting to him. At 
the end of a dozen pages, with no tire- 
some explanation, the reader knows more 
about the airship of the future than about 
his own bicycle ; he can, or thinks he can, 
draw a working plan of one, and tell how 
it is superior to other makes, how each 
part came to be invented, and what are 
the signals and international rules of 
aerial navigation; all without losing the 
run of the story, which tells how Postal 
Packet 162 was caught in a flurry over 
the Bank Mark Boat “when the heavens 
were balancing their volt accounts.” 

“We were dragged hither and yon by warm 
or frozen suctions, belched up on the tops 
of wulli-was, spun down by vortices, and 
clubbed aside by laterals under a dizzying rush 
of stars, in company with a drunken moon. 
heard the rushing click of the midship engine 
lever sliding in and out, the low growl of the 
lift-shunts and louder than the yelling winds 
without, the scream of the bow-rudder gouging 
into any lull that promised to hold for an 
instant. 

With a poem and a story like these in 
mind, together with “They” and “Puck 
of Pook’s Hill,” it is impossible to say 
that Kipling’s hand has lost its cunning. 


s 
The Stuttgart Socialist Congress 


THE International Congress of Social-’ 


ists, in session last week at Stuttgart, 
Germany, was in many respects the most 
important gathering in the history of the 
Socialistic movement. It was the largest 
international gathering, it represented 
Socialism at the highest point of numeri- 
cal strength which that movement has so 
far attained, and the subjects which it 
discussed were of the greatest signifi- 
cance to that movement’s future. More- 
over, the decision of these congresses 
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become more and more of the nature of 
a standard of doctrine and a rule of con- 
duct to Socialists all over the world. 
Originally these decisions were but advis- 
ory; and so they are even today in so far 
as goes either the pretense or the power 
of enforcement. But the force of cir- 
cumstances ever tends to draw more 
closely together the Socialist parties of 
the various nations, to harmonize their 
sometimes varying doctrines, and. allow- 
ing for certain racial and industrial dif- 
ferences, to impel them along like lines 
of advance. The decisions of the Inter- 
national Congresses thus carry along 
with them, of their own vigor, an in- 
creasing obligation of acceptance. 

The Socialist vote of the world is now 
reckoned at approximately 8,000,000. All 
the elections held within the last two 
years, except those in Spain and in the 
United States, show remarkable in- 
creases. England, France, Austria, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Holland and Sweden 
have all added largely to the Socialist 
vote, and even Germany, in spite of a 
united and bitter anti-Socialist campaign 
which reduced the Socialist representa- 
tion in the Reichstag from 79 to 43, 
piled up a quarter of a million imcrease 
in the popular vote. The Congress thus 
met under the most favorable auspices. 

The more important questions that 
were debated were those regarding So- 
cialism and trade-unionism, Socialism 
and colonialism (involving the cognate 
questions of patriotism and militarism), 
and Socialism and immigration. 

The attitude of the Socialist party 
toward trade unions is a subject which is 
debated in all congresses, local, national 
and international. Long ago the German 
Socialists adopted a modus vivendi with 
the trade unions which has prevented 
serious friction, and has caused even 
most of the non-Socialist unions to look 
to the Socialist representatives in the 
Reichstag as their own representatives. 
This policy has been followed generally 
in the North European countries and in 
Austria. In France there is less harmonv . 
between the trade unions and the United 
Socialist party. In England, the Inde- 
pendent Labor party, tho most of. its 
leaders are Socialists, is more of a.trade 
union than a Socialist party, while the 
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straight-out Socialist party, the Social 
Democratic Federation, has only a minor 
influence with the unions, In the United 
States the situation is greatly compli- 
cated, and the Socialist influence in the 
unions is making its way but slowly. 

The point at issue is the acceptance or 
rejection of the theory of the class war. 
To the Socialist this is a fundamental 
doctrine All the manifestations of pro- 
test against modern evils in society are 
to the Socialist but differing manifesta- 
tions of the world-wide movement of the 
working class against the owning or capi- 
talist class. Most of the protesters, he 
admits, are but vaguely conscious, or 
even unconscious, of their motives and 
their aims. The “pure and simple” trade- 
unionist, acquiescing in the present order 
of society, and vainly striking for better 
wages, hours and conditions, is a creature 
of the Zeitgeist, just as is the studied So- 
cialist. But he is unconscious of the in- 
fluences which are affecting him and 
equally unconscious of the goal to which, 
as the Socialist maintains, all these pro- 
tests and movements tend—the co-opera- 
tive commonwealth. The Socialist is 
thus impatient with the “pure and sim- 
ple” trade-unionist, and this impatience 
is frequently the cause of open warfare 
between them. The result of these an- 
tagonisms is invariably to throw the 
trade-unionist back in the direction of 
conservatism. 

The traditional and orthodox policy 
of the Socialist party is not to fuse polit- 
ically with the non-Socialist unions, nor 
to make any concession to them in meth- 
od or doctrine, but at the same time to 
support their struggles, to respect their 
labels and to keep on the best of terms 
with them in order to influence them 
with its propaganda. This policy is, of 
course, not everywhere followed. The 
Socialists in the English Independent 


Labor party, on the one hand, actually © 


fuse with the unionists, while a body 
like the Socialist Labor party, a minor 
faction in the United States, goes to the 
other extreme, and maintains an attitude 
of the utmost hostility to the regular 
unions, even throwing what strength it 
has to the organization of a rival labor 
body, the Industrial Workers of the 
World, which is founded upon the doc- 
trine of the class war. From the 
meager despatches so far received, the 
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exact wording of the resolution adopted 
cannot be stated. But it is unlikely that 
the congress has departed from the tra- 
ditional policy, tho it may have sanc- 
tioned a large measure of national au- 
tonomy in dealing with the question. 

The debates seem to have shown a 
considerable diversity of view regarding 
colonies. On the fundamental question. 
however, that the causes of the reaching 
out for colonies on the part of the indus- 
trial nations are almost exclusively eco- 
nomic—in a word, the need of greater 
markets for an overplus of goods—there 
was no dispute. But that all colonies 
are everywhere and always maintained 
with the sole view of exploiting to the 
utmost their inhabitants, was emphatic- 
ally denied by more than one delegate. 
There seemed to be a more or less gen- 
eral recognition that, tho the cause of 
the seizure of lands for colonies is virtu- 
ally always the same, yet colonies may 
be, and sometimes are, administered with 
a fair sense of the rights of the inhab- 
itants, and that they should not be 
sweepingly condemned. Militarism and 
warfare were condemned, as in previous 
congresses, tho a strong national feeling 
was evidenced in the debates. The anti- 
nationalism of M. Hervé found few or 
no supporters. 

The immigration question was warm- 
ly debated at the Amsterdam Congress 
in 1904, and was then referred back to 
the nations for new recommendations 
for the present Congress. The Amer- 
ican delegation of the Socialist party 
presented a set of resolutions recogniz- 
ing the inevitability of the migration of 
industrial workers, but censuring the de- 
liberate fostering of immigration of peo- 
ples of the lower standards of living for 
the purpose of breaking strikes and low- 
ering wages in the more advanced coun- 
tries. From nothing in the despatches 
can it be learned what action the con- 
gress took. The question is a critical 
one and is thronged with difficulties. 
Socialism proclaims the universal broth- 
erhood of man. But the unrestricted 
importation of blacks into Australia and 
of Chinese into America raises up a 
vista of the degradation of labor and the 
lowering of living conditions at which 
even the most sentimental Socialist 
stands aghast. A resolution which can 
square the sentiment of universal broth- 
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erhood of man with a demand for the 
exclusion of Chinese and Polynesians 
would have to be shrewdly drawn. But 
then the congress may have done what 
its predecessor did—may have found the 
subject too difficult for present settle- 
ment and put it by for another day: 


os 


Jacob H. Schiff, the 
wealthy Jewish banker, 
says that a true Amer- 
ican cannot be a good Zionist. He says: 
“If they are honest Zionists—I mean, if they 
believe and hope and labor for an ultimate 
restoration of Jewish political life and the re- 
establishment of a Jewish nation—they place 
a prior lien upon their citizenship, which, 1f 
there would be a possibility for their desire 
and plans to become effective, would prevent 
them from maintaining allegiance to the coun- 
try of which they now claim to be good citi- 
zens. The Jew should not for a moment feel 
that he has found only an asylum in this coun- 
try; he must not feel that he is in exile, and 
that his abode here is only a temporary or 
passing one. If those who come after us are 
to be freed from the prejudice from which 
this generation is not unnaturally suffering, 
we need feel that politically no one has any 
claim upon us but the country of which, of our 
free will, we have become citizens; that even 
if we are Jews in faith there is no string to 
our citizenship.” 
Let us consider parallel cases. If John 
Boyle O’Reilly comes to this country to 
escape British oppression of Ireland, but 
would return if Ireland achieved home 
rule, would he be a true American? If 
William Waldorf Astor lives and votes 
here, but is all the time hoping for the 
time when he shall be ready to buy a 
place with the English aristocracy, can 
he be meanwhile a true American? Mr. 
Schiff is pretty nearly right. A true 
American can believe in Zionism—for 
other people, Russians and Rumanians, 
who will go to Palestine rather than 
come here to burden our charity, but he 
will make this his permanent home, and 
make the development of its institutions 
his task, and teach his children to love 
the United States better than Palestine, 
just as the descendants of the Puritans 
and the Dutch prefer America to Britain 
or Holland. The company of American 
Germans whom you will see returning on 
the steamer from a summer’s visit, and 
who, when they see the coast call to each 
other: “No more Fatherland for us!” 
are true Americans already. 


Zionists and 
True Americans 


The Chicago Tribune has been taking 
the votes of 1,700 leading-men in the 
Middle West as to their choice- for the 
Republican nomination. Taft is first 
choice (always supposing that Roosevelt 
will not accept) in Michigan, Minnesota 
the Dakotas, lowa, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Kansas, his vote being 944, and he is 
second choice in Illinois, which favors 
Cannon; Indiana, which presents Fair- 
banks, and Wisconsin, whose votes are 
for La Follette.. That is, Taft has also 
322 votes as second choice. The first - 
choices run: Taft, 944; Canrion, 191; 
Fairbanks, 159; Hughes, 184; La Fol- 
lette, 239; while 158 insisted on voting 
for Roosevelt. 


ed 

Exactly why ex-Senator Chandler has 
withdrawn the suit of Mrs. Eddy’s “next 
friends” for an accounting of her prop- 
erty on the ground that she is not men- 
tally competent to manage it is not clear. 
It looks as if the evidence shows her to 
be legally sane enough to attend to her 
own affairs. But it is a pity that the 
question of sanity could not have been 
settled now, instead of leaving it to be 
raised after her death. Why should not 
on old or feeble person announce his will, 
and then ask any who might plan to 
assail it to do so while it is possible to 
decide as to his competency. 


It is easy to make distinctions between 
things that do not differ, and these dis- 
tinctions may have a saving value. Such 
is the assurance from high Catholic au- 
thority that the Pope’s new Syllabus of 
Errors is not an infallible utterance. But. 
on the other hand, we are told that it is 
binding on the consciences of Catholics 
and must have their obedience. What 
is the difference? Simply this, that it 
holds for the present stress, but may be 


allowed to lapse later in silence. 


& 

The Church of England, and _ its 
daughter Church in America, hold but 
do not hold to the Thirty-Nine Articles 
The Methodist Church has reduced the 
number to twenty-five, and now the 
union of three of the smaller Methodist 
Churches in Great Britain, with nearly 
200,000 members, cuts them. down to 
twelve. By and by they will come down 
to one, which was our Lord’s number. 
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The Moving Picture Hazard 


Because of the growing popularity of 
moving picture shows at seaside and 
other resorts, and of the extra hazardous 
character of such risks, the circular let- 
ter recently issued by the Southeastern 
Tariff Association becomes especially in- 
teresting to fire underwriters, as well as 
to those interested in amusement enter- 


prises in which these moving pictures are. 


incidental. The circular letter in ques- 
tion contains the following: 


“In view of the large number of these equip- 
ments installed thruout the country and the 
fire hazard incident to carelessness. or defec- 
tive installation or apparatus, it has been 
deemed advisable to send out the following for 
the information of companies and agents: 

“The main hazard is due to the films; these 

/ films vary in length from some 800 to 2,000 
feet, are made of thin celluloid, the base of 
which is the unstable and dangerous com- 
pound, guncotton; they readily burst into 
flame at a comparatively low temperature and 
under favorable conditions, such as are met 
with in these operating booths, will burn al- 
most explosively. The arc lamps throwing 
this picture are so constructed as to minimize 
the probability of a broken film coming in 
contact with the arc, but, when broken, the 
loose lengths of these films coil themselves 


about the place very much like the loose spring _ 


of a Waterbury watch and are likely to find 
their way to any part of the room. In opera- 
tion, light from the lamp is thrown on a small 
section of the moving film, thru lenses, and 
the focusing effect is to produce heat similar 
to that from a sun glass. It will be readily 
seen, in view of this, that should some defect 
in,the mechanism or feed cause the film to 
stop for a few seconds, unless a shutter is 
promptly dropped to cut off the heat, it would 
quickly burst Tato flame. It is for this reason 
an automatic shutter is required. It should be 
borne in mind that the film burns quickly, and, 
if so enclosed that the sudden flash cannot 
communicate fire outside the operating booth, 
this hazard can be eliminated and, owing to 
the short duration of the fire, this is not diffi- 
cult of accomplishment. The other hazardous 
features are mere matters of construction, 
consisting of defective wiring and improperly 
located rheostats or resistances; both of these 
can be obviated by inspection. 

“The operating mechanism is contained in 
an élévatéd booth at the front of the building, 
ordinarily of dimensions of about 5x8 or 6x10, 
and the picture is thrown on a white curtain 
at the opposite end of the building. As it is 









essential that the auditorium be kept dark the 
operating booths are generally entirely closed, 
with a small opening toward the curtain thru 


‘which the picture is thrown. The fact of these 


booths being located near the entrance to the 
building will facilitate the department’s work 
in event of fire. With an experienced operator 
and the apparatus enclosed in a fireproof 
booth, conforming to the requirements of the 
National Electric Code, the probability of fire 
loss would be reduced to a minimum. The 
greatest hazard will be in small towns, due to 
inexperienced operators, defective and unin- 
spected equipments and installation, and in- 
ferior fire protection. A chemical extinguisher 
might well be required in these places.” 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
is considering the advisability of equip- 
ing all of its yard locomotives with fire- 
fighting apparatus as a protection against 
the ever-present hazard of fire in its shop 
buildings, roundhouses, signal towers, 
station and other buildings. Several 
locomotives thus equipped at Altoona, 
Pa., rendered such good service at a 
recent fire in a train of box cars that the 
company has taken up the question of 
extending the fire equipment to all of its 
yard engines. 


Tue big fire which swept away seven- 
teen summer hotels, sixty cottages and 
other buildings occupied as stores at Old 
Orchard, Me., on August 15th was the 
third large conflagration of the kind 
which happened this summer. The 
others took place at Coney Island and 
Revere Beach. The property loss at Old 
Orchard Beach will approximate half a 
million dollars, but comparatively little 
insurance loss took place, as conservative 
companies do not take kindly to under- 
writing on risks of this class. Most of 
the destroyed buildings were of wood, of 
the flimsiest possible construction. Help 
‘in fire fighting sent from nearby cities 
was heavily handicapped because of vari- 
ation in the coupling threads of the hose 
in use inthe different cities. The Old 
Orchard fire:is a strong plea for what 
might perhaps be called a society hose 
coupling. 
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The Responsibilities of Wealth 


THERE is, generally speaking, a uni- 
versal tendency to. envy the rich and 
prosperous man. He lives in a fine 
house. He fares sumptuously every day, 
and so far as externals go his condition 
is legitimately provocative of envy. 
There is, however, another side, which 
most persons overlook entirely, and that 
is the responsibilities of wealth. With 
every added dollar that comes into his 
hands there comes also an added burden. 
The cares of this world and the deceit- 
fulness of riches were long ago held up 
to view as a warning to those who seek 
after wealth to the exclusion of other 
and better things. A bank president, 


whose wealth ran well into millions, once 
stated: in the writer’s hearing that he was 
far happier when as a young man he 
worked at a mechanic’s bench with $300 
per year income than when he counted 


his wealth in seven figures. Wealth 
creates heavy responsibilities from which 
the owner cannot escape. The brain is 
taxed daily and hourly to find profitable 
investments from which the returns shall 
be adequate and at the same time safe, 
and the investment of moneys calls for 
intelligence of the highest order. 
Thought, untiring energy, unrelaxing 
vigilance and constant and never-ending 
unrest are the prices that must be paid 
for the possession of wealth, otherwise 
riches will now, as in the old days, take 
unto themselves wings and fly away. 
The fear of loss that forever hangs over 
the man of large affairs is a veritable 
sword of Damocles that is suspended by 
a single hair. The man in the street, 
with his small family, his few posses- 
sions and simple life is only too much 
inclined to count himself unfortunate, 
because he looks upon a captain of in- 
dustry and sees him with a steam yacht, 
a country place and perhaps a string of 
horses, but he knows nothing of the men- 
tal strain that is ever present with the 
man who has excited his envy, and he 
probably never once thinks of the many 
who look to this one man for their means 
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of living and who place on his shoulders 
the very responsibilities of their exist- 
ence. Added care and added responsi- 
bility go hand in hand with every new 
luxury that a man has, and these refine- 
ments of life carry with them an extra 
expense that is altogether out of propor- 
tion to the importance that belongs to 
them. The man of wealth can, of 
course, have many temporal things that 
are denied to those of smaller means, but 
pure enjoyment and great wealth do not 
always walk in each other’s tracks. 
There is a certain joy lurking in self- 
denial as a means of obtaining many de- 
sired things that comes to most of us 
that is unknown to great capitalists. 
The masses have some forms of happi- 
ness ‘denied to men of wealth and power, 
and before we begin to distress ourselves 
because we are poor we tay well real- 
ize, at least academically, something of 
the responsibilities of wealth, and learn 
to know that wealth is not always happi- 
ness nor is it by any means all ease. 
a — 


....-In the last fiscal year we export- 
ed $5,500,000 worth of automobiles, and 
the value of automobiles imported was 
$4,500,000. 


....On July 31st there were in exist- 
ence 6,550 national banks, having an 
authorized capital stock of $902,405,775 
and outstanding circulation amounting 


to $603,395,886. 


....George E. Roberts, the retiring 
Director of the Mint, has published a re- 
vised estimate of the stock of gold in 
the country. His conclusion is that on 
June Ist the stock of coin and bullion 
was $1,464,845,240, of which $1,109,- 
458,330 was held by the Treasury and 
the national banks. 


...-Dividends announced: 


American Graphophone Co., quarterly, com- 
mon, 1%4 per cent., payable Sept, 15, 1907. 

Amer. Telephone & Tel. Co., coupons from 
Convertible 4 per cent. Gold Bon 
Sept. 1, 1907. 


» payable 





THE INDEPENDENT 


A CHOICE INVESTMENT 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCK. Do you own any? If vou do, you will buy more; if not, you will be quick to 
seize the opportunity now offered to make your first purchase. The small investor is given the opportunity, usually 
enjoyed only by capitalists, to secure an interest in ah insurance institution that has already met with marked success 
and promises sh 5 for the future, for it employs the methods and the means that characterize successful American 


enterprises, the 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Other companies maintain agency organizations at great expense to sell policies of insurance. The POSTAL LIFE 
employs no insurance agents, but makes use of the vast postal service reaching everywhere, maintained at government 
expense, and advertising, likewise reaching everywhere, at comparative slight cost, to supply it business. 

It has already acquired $1,000,000.00 of business and it will gain more and more as the months and years go by. 
It is bound to become the great Twentieth Century Insurance Company. Its sensible ideas of economy in business- 
getting are sure to appeal to that large portion of the public that are ever watchful for the advanced new ways of do- 
ing ordinary things. 

There is nothing in the taking out of a life insurance policy that puts it in the category of the dificult rather 
than the easy. It does not need general agents and numerous sub-agents to whom insurers pay yearly tribute out of 
their premium-deposits. Intelligent insurers are already hailing the coming of this Company. 

It was stated in a recent issue of the “Atlantic Monthly”: “In order to put life insurance upon a proper economic 
basis, the elimination of the agent is the great reform needed. All other reforms are relatively unimportant.” 

Statistics indicate that a person, investing $1,000.00 in the Capital Stock..of each of ten leading life insurance 
companies at the time of their organization, would have received dividends, for the whole period since, of over 50 per 
cent. rtinw and would now have on hand securities of the market value of over $10,000.00—all from the invest- 
ment of $1,000.00. 

Fortunate, indeed, will be those who right now put away a small sum in a few shares of the stock of the POS- 
TAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY. E 

The Capital Stock’ of the POSTAL LIFE is $100,000.00, the same as that of the Equitable, Manhattan, Union 
Central, Provident Savings, and other well known Companies. é 

The depository of its funds is the Knickerbocker Trust Company, corner of 34th Street and Fifth Avenue, which 
is fully conversant with the affairs of the Company and its personnel, and may be inquired of. 

The Home Office of the Company is at 525 Fifth Avenue, corner of 44th Street, which is the only insurance 
office in the City of New York or any city of this country where one can procure insurance, even “over the coun- 
ter,” without paying a commission to an agent. : 

In the work of distributing the POSTAL’S Capital Stock, shares have already been judiciously placed with 600 
individuals—representative citizens, including lawyers, clergymen, bankers, oie professors, business men, Supreme 
Court judges—who are doing their share toward promoting the interests of the Company. 

Carrying out the original plan in distributing the stock of the Company, the remaining 500 shares of the present 
allotment are offered to readers of THe INDEPENDENT. Applications are limited to 10 shares. The price of stock is 
$40.00 per share; at least 6 per cent. guaranteed. Earnings of 10 per cent. confidently expected soon. 

For particulars you will address POSTAL LIFE-INSURANCE COMPANY, 525 Filth Avenue, New York. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 











Ursuline Academy 


1180-82 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Under the direction of the Ursuliae Nuns. 


January 1, 1907 
seeese $29,138,062 19 
26,318,347 00 


Sees eeeeeeeseeessasees 


ASSETS 
LIABILITIES ........ 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $2,819,715 19 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


The artist who painted a lifelike portrait in less than 
one day and charged $10,000 for so doing rightfully 


This institution is especially designed to 
equip young ladies for the profession of 
teaching, and for entrance to the leading 
colleges of the country. It is chartered by 
the Regents of the University of the State 
of New York. 


Rhetoric, Composition, Literature, Higher 
Mathematics, Music, the Classical 





claimed that part of the compegsation belonged to him for 
knowing how to do his work so quickly. The Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company is quite as expert in 
its knowledge of the life insurance business as the artist 
whose case has just been cited, but it has constantly 
worked toward the cheapening of the price of insurance 
offered without in any way jeopardizing the security. The 
company recently declared a cash dividend estimated at 
nearly $1,0e0,000, and this was over and above any and all 

Rich 








Languages and the Sciences 
form the curriculum. 


SUMMER EXTENSION SESSION 
At College of St. Angela, New Rochelle, N. Y: 
Five weeks of six sessions each for teachers 
in elementary and secondary schools, and for 


students desiring to make up college require- 
ments. For prospectus address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
1180-82 Park Avenue, New York City, or College 
of St. Angela, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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Promotion of Honesty 


O YOU NOTICE how advertising is becoming 
more and more a direct appeal from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer? Do you realize that 
this puts in the hands of the people for the first 

time the power'to control the quality of the goods? If you 
do not use this new power for the encouragement of the honest 
manufacturer you have no right to talk about “ frauds,” 
“adulteration” and “ the corruption of commercialism.” 
Heretofore the man who cheated in weight, quality or 
purity had the advantage over a competitor who was more 
honest or trying to raise the standard of his goods, because 
neither the local dealer nor consumer cared, nor in many cases 


knew, who made them. Now the law has put an end to 


Anonymous Merchandise 


in the line of food, and public opinion is extending the principle 
to all products. Read labels. See where the things you like 
are made. Let the manufacturer introduce himself to you. 
Ask your local dealer for the brand you want, and if he does 
not have it send his name to the manufacturer. [In this way 
you can prove to the manufacturer what he has had sometimes 
had reason to doubt, that honesty is the best policy and that the 
public appreciates any efforts toward putting a better class of 
goods on the market. 
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REPORT OF THB CONDITION OF 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business August 22d : 


$19,131,452 62 
10,067 47 
000,000 00 





Exchanges for Clearing House 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
967,000 00 
250,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 
cent. redemption fund 37,750 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
= 


Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpaid ee: 
Individual deposits subject to check aa 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Reserve for taxes 


500,000 00 
101,900 10 
$42,852,680 01 


-named bank, 
the above statement is true, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 
‘atlas EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


LEVI C. WEIR, 
WM. L. BULL, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 


August, 1907 
ELBERT A. BENNETT, Notary Public. 


Correct. 


Directors. 





TELEGRAPHIC STOCK REPORT ON 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAINS 

The transcontinental trains, the Overland Limited and 
the Los Angeles Limited, which pass through Omaha 
daily via the Chicago & North Western and Union Pacific, 
are now provided each day with telegraphic reports of 
quotations direct from the Chicago board of trade and 
the New York stock exchange and these are posted in the 
buffet cars in order that the business man may keep in 
touch with the market. The service is understood to be 
very popular with patrons. 

,With stock quotations on transcontinental trains and 
wireless communication on steamships, it is becoming an 
bas A matter to keep in close touch with the world’s doings. 

n fact this telegraphic’ service is made more complete 
by the use of special items whenever there is anything of 
unusual importance to announce in the world’s news. 








THOMPSONS EYE WATER 








No Room 


for Doubt 


If you suspect coffee is hurting 
you, quit 10 days and use 


POSTUM 


‘¢There’s a Reason’”’ 


open to proof in your own case. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Oreek, Mich , U.S. A. 








—_—_—$———OOO0—M—_—™™=—O>>—i=xKx{x_"=== 
NeW HOMES in THE WES:.. 

Send for free copy of pamphlet containing synopsis of 
the United States homestead laws and information how 
to secure a cheap, irrigated farm or a by section of 
splendid free farming or grazing lend along the new 
railway lines of the Chicago & North Western Ry., in 
South Dakota, Wyoming and other Statcs. Ali agents 
sell special low rate excursion tickets to homeseekers via 
The North Western Line. Full information on request. 
W. B. Kniskern, Passenger Traffic Manager, Chicago, 
Ill.—Adv. 

JAMES McCUTCHFTON @ CO. OPEN 
NEW STORE. 
The Well Known “Linen House of 23d _ Street Now 
Located at Fifth Avenue and 34th Street. 

In line with the uptown movement of the large and 
important dry goods stores of New York City, the old 
Spinning Wheel which has hung in front of 14 West 23d 
street for so many years will hereafter be seen at the 
new stores of James McCutcheon & Co., 345 Fifth ave- 
nue and 2, 4 and 6 34th street. 5 

The Fifth avenue store faces the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel and the 34th street building is directly opposite 
B. Altman & Co. As the work on the 34th street side 
of the buildings is not fully completed, for the time being 
the Fifth avenue store only will be opened. 

The new location is in the center of the new shopping 
district, and can be easily reached via the Sixth Avenue 
“L,” the Subway, and by practically all the surface lines 
which transfer to 34th street. 

The new store is beautifully finished in dark wood, 
and it is probable that housekeepers who recognize the 
Spinning Wheel trademark as: indicating everything that 
is best in fine linens will not be disappointed when they 
view the large and comprehensive collection of these 
goods displayed at the new location. 











he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Chartered 1872 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANE . 


at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business August 22d, 1907: 


Loans and discounts 
enereeee secured and wneccared. cerees acge 
U. bonds to secure circulation. . 
U. 5 bonds to secure U. 8S. deposits 
Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 
U. 8. bonds-on hand 
U. 8. 
securities, 

Ranking house, furniture and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not 

agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 
Checks and other cash items..............-- 
Exchanges for Clearing House..... Sb Ft ved 
Notes of other National banks ,500 
Fractional paper a nickels and cents 1,518 75 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

Specie 2,829,467 25 

Legal tender notes 1,068,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per 

cent. of circulation) 50,000 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer, other than 5 per 

cent. redemption fund 23,700 00 


pa 
National banknotes outstanding. . 
Due to other National banks 


Due to trust eeppeseics and savings banks.. 
Dividends unpa 

ndividual acposlts subject oN check 
Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Dashier’s checks omatntng 

United iaateo SNE. 2's on CURT cc cece sees 
Bonds borrowed " 











served 


Total "$24, 596,536 52 
State of New Tork, County of New York, ss.: 

I, HETH FR EEMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do cabal swear that the above staterent is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

ZOHPTH 8. FREEMAN, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 
August, 1007. T ouae FAIRSERVIS, Notary Public. 
Correct. Attest: ROB M. GALLOWAY, 

DONALD MACKA f Directors. 
JOS. W. HARRIMAN. 





DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAS GRAPHOPHONE Co. 
gnarseriy. ey (No. 41) of ONE AND ONE- 
oan ER PER T. on the Common Capital stock of 
the American yt wer Company will be paid on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1907, to stockholders of record September 
lst, 1907. . By order of the Directors. 
EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 





REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the close 
of business August 22d, 1907: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts .......e+++seers 
oe secured and unsecured . 
bonds to secure circulation. . 

8. bonds to secure U. 8. 
Siner bonds to secure U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, etc. o qeweneess 
Banking house, furniture and “axtures. 008 
Due from National banks (not 

agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers......... 
Checks and other cash items..,..... Gewenen 
Exchanges for Clearing House............ 
Notes of other National banks.. 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


pecie 
Legal. -tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Seapguear (5 
per cent. of circulation)......... 
Due from U. Treasurer, 
per cent. redemption fund.. 


ie 
Ss 


. 


deposits. “ee in’ " 
poesia. eegere 


pry 
Esk 


fe bor) 
— 
babe 


a) 
3 EERE Baees 


3 
2 S2eR" sessene 


feet eee eeeeee 


National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other National banks..... Socvcbets 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and = NO 

Dividends unpaid ...... 

Individual deposits subject to cheek... Sade 

Demand certificates of deposit.......... 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding ‘ 

United States deposits . o's 

Bonds borrowed ° 695. 00 

Reserved for taxes ... e 120,332 60 
an 701,607 08 

State 3 ‘New York, County of New York, 

I, M. H. EWER, Cashier of the saovecemel bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. 

M. HB. EWER, Cashier. 
Correct—Attest: 
WD 


. C. HOYT, 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 


Directors. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day of 


August, 1007. 
&. DOUTGT.AS. 
Notary Peuhe, N. Y¥. Connie 





WANTED 


Two literary women seeking quiet, wish to rent heated fur- 
nished summer home near New York for the winter. Best 
references. Mrs. Grace MacGowan Cooke, Oak Bluffs, Mass, 








American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupons from —_ pone, payable by their terms on 
September 1, 1 at the office or agency of the Com- 
pany in New otk or in Boston, will be paid in New 
York by the Manhattan LL Res 20 Wall St. 
WM ER, Treasurer. 





MEETING 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of Union Pacific 
Railroad Company will be held at the office of the Company, 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, on TURSDAY, October 8th, 1907, 
at twelve o’clock noon, for the election of fifteen Directors 
of the Company, and for the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 

The books for the transfer of stock (both Common and 
Preferred) will be closed for the purposes of the meeting 
at 12 o’clock noon on Saturday, September 14th, 1907, and 

will be reopened at ten o’clock A. M. on Wednesday, Oc- 


tober 9th, 1 
ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 
Dated August 20th, 1907. 
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1907 FIRE INSURANCE 1907 


National >t Hartford 


CONNECTICUT 


Statement January 1, 1907 


Capital Stock all ares Eee $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve ........ ae es oi 
Unsettled Losses poy other Pinte) 708 71 
Net Surplus Leeneal 74 
Tota] Assets, January 1, 1907............ $7,076,852 54 

JAMES NICHOIS, President. 

H. A. SMITH, Vice-President. 

B. BR. STILLMAN, Secretary. 

G. H. TRYON, Asst. Secretary. 








